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Couuention Program® 


Friday, March 18, 8:30 A.M.—First String Session 


Presiding: Maurice Bariraup, Pres. N. Y. State Unit of ASTA, Prof. of Music 
State University Teachers College of Education, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Topic: How to Improve the Playing of the Viola, Cello and String Bass Sections 
of the School Orchestra. 


Speakers and Demonstrators: 
Viola: Dr. SamMuEL SpuRBECK, State University College of Education, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
Cello: Harry Lantz, Supervisor of Orchestras, Public Schools, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Bass: ALLEN Warner, Asst. Prof. of Music, Douglas College, Rut- 
gers—The State University, New Brunswick,-N. J. 


Saturday, March 19, 8:30 A.M.—Second String Session 


Presiding: Maurice M. Greene, President Connecticut State Unit of ASTA, West 
Hartford Public Schools, Conn. 
Musical program arranged by: BiancHe ScHwartz Levy, President, 
New York Guild of Violin, Viola and Cello Teachers. 


Louis Rowen, Cellist** Mrs. Ruth HaLLe Rowen, accompanist 
Concerto in Re per Violoncello e Pianoforte........ Leonardo Leo 
Andantino grazioso 
Larghetto con poco moto 
Allegro con bravura 


**T ours Rowen is a ten year old cellist and a student of Luigi Silva at the 
Juilliard School of Music. 
Topic: Japan’s Phenomenal Young Violinists 
Speakers: Kenyr Mocnizuxt, Consulate General of Japan in New York. 


Joun Kenpaty, Director, Conservatory of Music, Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. 


Recent String Publications 


An extensive listing 


in this issue — 


see page 28. 


Doty 


*Chairman of the Convention String Program Committee is Gerald H. Doty, President, 
ASTA. Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 
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Sunday, March 20, 1:30 P.M.—Third String Session 


Presiding: BLANCHE ScHwaRtTz Levy, President, Violin, Viola and Cello Teachers 
Guild, Inc. of New York. 


Musical Program: 


Rococo Variations on a Theme, Op. 35........+-+-++++++: Tschaikowsky 
DaniEL Doms, Cello, UrnteL Dome, Piano 
Passacaglia for Violin and Violoncello...........-+.++- Handel-Halworsen 


The Mysterious Differences between Old and New Violins—lecture il- 

lustrated with original examples of world famous Stradivari, Guarneri 
and other rare violins, violas and cellos. 

Speaker: RemBert Wurtitzer, 120 W. 42nd St., New York City, assisted 
. by FerNanpdo F. Sacconi master violin maker and Harry A. Durry 
violin connoisseur, of the Wurlitzer firm. 


Topic: 


Sunday, March 20, 4:30 P.M.—Fourth String Session 


Presiding: Watter E. Sremuaus, President, Georgia State Unit of ASTA, Chair- 
man, Department of Music Education, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Musical Program: Bay Shore High School String Orchestra, Howarp Ler Kocx, 
Conductor, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


INGE So Fae ae, Se Corelli-DeFilippi 
Little: Piece), for, Strmeg \Orchestra. ... 2... 4.6.0. Barbara Benary* 
Alexander (Severus)s Overture. ......2.-.2-5.505 0% Handel-Collins 


*Barbara is a 7th grade student at Bay Shore High. 
Visualized Violin Technic: Pitch-Touch Development and Guided Reading 
for the Beginner. 


Topic: 


Speaker and demonstrator: Howarp Ler Kocu, Instructor of Strings, 
Bay Shore Public Schools. Demonstration group from the Bay Shore 
Elementary Schools; Accompanist: RuTH CHRISTIANSEN PANZER, String 
Instructor, Bay Shore Elementary Schools. 


AntHony J. Messina, District Director of Music, Wantagh Schools, N. Y. 

NATHAN GotTscHALK, Dean of Faculty and Asst. to the President, Hart 
College of Music, Hartford, Conn. 

ANGELO LAMARIANA, State University Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Panel: 


Monday, March 21, 11:00 A.M.—Fifth String Session 


Presiding: Orro H. Hewsic, President, New Jersey Unit, Trenton State College, 
Trenton, N. J. 
Musical Program: The Princeton High School Orchestra, Louis R. RicHanrps, 


Conductor. 
NIGGA] EES TOM Ete uh 3 A a a Handel-Harty 
Allegro, Allegro Deciso 


SV Only An) LI IMEM NCE Alar cs 5s «laisse: «Ge tM Eee a 8 Sammartini 
Maestoso, Allegro, Andante 

WITT ALL OTS HOT eam LAG TING mee MMEG tele vx Zane apogee ch ccs ca Sh icons 2 pe oe Whitney 

Hopak trom thes (Mamr=at=Sorochinsk.. ;./asoceeu+e< +4. 00 Moussorgsky 


Topic: Orchestral Rehearsal Techniques 
Clinician and Speaker: Marvin Rasin, Associate Professor of Music, Boston Uni- 
versity, and Conductor of Greater Boston Youth Orchestra. 
Demonstration Group: The Princeton High School Orchestra, Louis R. RicHarps, 
Conductor. 
Discussion Panel: Ropert Rimer, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harry A. Atsuin, Public Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y., Director: Young People’s Pro- 
gram, Aspen, Colorado. 


Rosert Kiotman, Director of Music Education, Akron Public Schools, Akron, Ohio. 


From left to right, Daniel 
Domb, Louis Rowen, Charles 
Victor Haupt 


Convention Sidelines 


Probably the most eagerly awaited 
Convention session is the one dealing 
with the Japanese violin teacher Suzuki, 
whose work has been written up in 
many of our musical periodicals as well 
as by TIME. John Kendall, who visited 
Mr. Suzuki’s classes under the sponsor- 
ship of the Presser and Bok foundations, 
will give us first hand information on 
this interesting topic. 

Bog *% Bog 

We are indebted to Blanche Schwartz 
Levy, President of the New York Violin, 
Viola and Cello Teachers Guild for pro- 
viding musical programs by some of the 
most talented young artist performers 
from the East, Charles Haupt, Violinist, 


Louis Rowen and Daniel Domb, cellists. 
Boa * cod 


Want to try a Strad? You may do 
just that while in Atlantic City. Rembert 
Wurlitzer of the well known Wurlitzer 
firm is gracious enough to bring to the 
convention some of the world famous 
violins, violas and cellos by Stradivari, 
Guarneri and other famous makers. If 
you would like to see and even try some 
of these fabulous instruments see Mr. 
Wurlitzer and his two staff members, 
Mr. Sacconi, master violin maker and 
Mr. Duffy, violin expert. You may call 
on Mr. Wurlitzer and his staff on the 
third string session or in their suite. This 
may be the first opportunity for many 
teachers to try a STRAD. 


* %* ** 


Mr. Koch, clinician of the fourth string 
session is well known to many as author 
of the text: “Fiddle Finger Forms” and 
“Folk Tunes in Fiddle Finger Forms.” 
These books comprise an approach to 
elementary violin study called “Visual- 
ized Violin Technic” based on the finger 
pattern system. Mr. Koch’s books are 
published by Boston Music Co. 

It is unusual to feature a student com- 
position on national conventions. Barbara 
Benary, 7th grade student at Bay Shore 
H. S. will have the unusual privilege of 
being “performed” on an_ important 
gathering at such tender age. 

* Bg * 


Those interested in School Orchestra 
problems and techniques will want to 
stay to hear the fifth session featuring 
Marvin Rabin and the Princeton High 
School orchestra. Marvin attained na- 
tional recognition for his work with the 
Central Kentucky Youth Orchestra. For 
the second year he is with Boston Uni- 
versity where exciting developments are 
in the brewing stage in the fields of 
strings and orchestra. Those making his- 
tory for strings in the Boston community 
are: Marvin Rabin, George Bornoff and 
Max Kaplan, not to mention the many 


fine professional string players and artist 
teachers. 


AMERICAN STRING TEACHER a 


In the Spotlight Ae ee Interested in a fine 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bow? 


Visit 


TRUETSCHLER & PRAGER, INC. 
334 S. Wabash, Chicago 


LOUIS PERSINGER 


He i cre acs Gece Peet iol Inco 
Victor, Colorado, in the Cri |  Grosk Sides sae aes eee ness 

: yo ) pple Creek gold mining district. The teacher ac- 
cepted payment for ten lessons, in advance, and disappeared after the first 
one, leaving L. P. waddling around on open strings. No doubt another reflec- 
tion on his talent!) (Ed. note: Here L. P. is pulling his own legs. ) 

At the age of twelve he was enabled to go to Europe for further serious 
study. Graduated at sixteen from the old Royal Conservatory in Leipzig, 
where some of his teachers had been Hans Becker (violin), Arthur Nilisch 
(conducting), Friedrich Herrmann, Julius Klengel (chamber music), Beving 
(piano). Following some concertizing in the United States he returned to 
Europe, to study with Eugene Ysaye in Belgium. Also coached two summers 
with Jacques Thibaud, in France. 

Extensive concert tours in Europe and the United States, beginning in 
1912. He has appeared as soloist with many leading orchestras in the United 
States and abroad and has played in many important chamber music orgniza- 
tions, including the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco and the Persinger 


Caspari 


Pegs 


WILL NEVER SLIP 


THE WORLD’S 


Quartet. (Of which he was the head for twelve years.) FINEST PEG eae 
Has taught at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore; the Cleveland Insti- SCHERL & aac eshte 
tute of Music; Los Angeles Conservatory; the University of Colorado; Music INSTRUMENTS 


Academy of the West, Santa Barbara; 


and others. 


Acted as concertmaster of the Berlin Philharmonic; 


symphony, etc. 


Has appeared as conductor in Berlin, Brussels, New York, San Francisco 
and other cities and has made numerous recordings with some of his well- 
known pupils for RCA Victor, Vox and Stradivari. Many published arrange- 


ments and transcriptions. 


In 1930 succeeded Leopold Auer at the Juilliard school, New York, which 
position he holds at this time, in addition to being a member of the chamber 
music faculty. Among those of his former and present pupils are some of the 


most celebrated violinists of our day. 


Persinger to Be Honored 
by ASTA 


A citation for his valuable and long 
service to music and to the art of violin 
playing will be awarded to the ever 
young violinist and master teacher, Louis 
Persinger. The citation will be presented 
to Mr. Persinger during the Atlantic 
City National Convention of ASTA and 
MENC. 

For those who know Mr. Persinger it 
is unnecessary to elucidate on his warm 
personality and excellent sense of humor. 
Those who did not have the good for- 
tune of meeting him personally will en- 
joy reading the copy of a letter written 
to Frank W. Hill, accepting the invita- 
tion to Atlantic City. The letter, un- 
abridged follows: 


“Dear Frank: 

O.K., Pll be very flattered and glad to 
come to Atlantic City on March 19th. 
Just why you should want to cite me as 
an example of what to avoid in music 
I don’t exactly know, but Il parade 


along the boardwalk ahead of time with 
stickers plastered all over me, accom- 


panied by Miss America of 1832 and 


possibly Mrs. America of ’71. Along with 
a few hotel porters with my name in big 
red letters. Did you speak of modesty?— 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 


; \ 
the San Francisco 


Wow! After all, though, for quite awhile 
now I have just been acting like a 
eunuch or a music critic, although they 
can’t altogether do it themselves they 
can tell you how! Let me know, won't 
you, whether that little talk will take 
place after I am crowned or before. It'll 
make a difference in my walking time 
from New York. 


“Did you ask me what I am doing? 
Well, taking care of some fifty chamber 
music players at the school, as well as 
the private pupils there and the others 
here at the house and doing a few con- 
certs—well, it does keep a fellow busy. 
The next concert is a program at the 
Juilliard, when the list will consist of 
Vivaldi, Robert Starer, Ruben Varga, 
Ralph Hollander (a sonata for violin 
alone), Scarlatescu, Grazyna Bacewicz 
(suite for two violins) and, as the piece 
of resistance, the Franck sonata. A few 
more, then on January 27th, an all-Mo- 
zart program, with Leon Hambro. So I 
have to keep the fingers wiggling. 


“Next summer Joan and I expect to 
make a trip to South America, as I 
have been invited to hold a so-called 
master class there, conducting the or- 
chestra, playing classes, private lessons, 
talks on various works of the repertoire, 


ROTH, INC. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


chamber music coaching, etc. It ought 
to be fun. My first trip down to that 
part of the world and it will be at the 
University of Bahia, in Salvador, sup- 
posed to be about the most colorful and 
interesting city in Brazil. (Yes, Joan is 
my wife. A mere sprig of twenty-two. 
With her and the three youngsters—the 
oldest is two years and ten months—the 
huge white Persian cat and the love 
birds and the hamsters we have a pretty 
vivacious household!) 


“Last summer they voted me in as 
president of the New York State Chess 
Association, so I have a little more work 
added to what I did before. That chess 
set from Oistrakh finally came; a beau- 
tiful one, with beautiful handcarved 
pieces. It was brought over by one of 
the New York Philharmonic ‘boys. The 
poor fellow had to lug it all over Europe. 
Just had another fine one sent to me, 
too, from a violinist at the Helsinki 
conservatory. I have sets now from about 
twenty-five countries, quite a flock of 
them.—I am still quite nostalgic about 
that short stay at Interlochen and hope 
that I can make it again sometime, be- 
fore I shrivel up completely. Music calls 
me to the living room now, so I'll say 
‘thanks’ again and will hope to hear 
again from you before too long. In 
haste, 


Ever yours, 
LOUIS PERSINGER” 
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PRESIDENT'S LETTER 


This issue contains the program for the first convention 
of ASTA to be held jointly with the Music Educators National 
Conference. It may be worth noting that in 1946, fourteen 
years ago, ASTA had its inception in a meeting of string 
teachers during a MENC convention in Cleveland. During 
the intervening years we have always met with the Music 


Teachers National Association. 


Our meeting this year has, to a great extent, been 
planned to meet the desires of our members from the public 
schools, but without forgetting the college and studio teacher 
whose interest is in the higher levels of string playing. It is the 
earnest hope of your officers that this convention will bring 
us into closer accord with the great numbers of public school 
string teachers who have never before attended an ASTA 
convention. 


We have planned a program which should have great 
interest for teachers and players at all levels, though the 
emphasis on the early years of study is more noticeable than 
in past convention programs. We have used, to a great extent, 
the talent available in the eastern states. 


Many members have contributed ideas for the convention 
this year. Not all have been used, but they have been con- 
sidered in every case. The final shape of the program has been 
influenced by the large number of suggestions from members 
all over the country. I should like to renew my plea for all 
members to consider themselves as part of a large team dedi- 
cated to the task of making ASTA more useful in promoting 
the teaching and playing of strings. 


Our program needs the active participation of the entire 
membership. ASTA has services which are available in ex- 
change for membership dues, but ASTA would quickly die if 
our membership thought of it as merely the publisher of a 
magazine to which they “subscribed.” 


Those members who receive the most from ASTA are the 
ones who are working actively to promote ASTA objectives. 
We have a core of dedicated members who write, edit, keep 
records, promote membership, and seek ways in which they 
can give of their time and energy to make string teaching 
grow. Every small contribution can help. Ask yourself today, 
“What can I do to make ASTA more effective?” 

See you at the Convention? 


GERALD H. Doty 


Publication Office: 
PauL Rouuanp, Editor 
606 So. Mathews Ave., Urbana, Illinois 
Orchestra Department: 
Ratew Maresxy, Associate Editor 
Compton City Schools 
604 S. Tamarind, Compton, Calif. 


Contributions for the Spring issue of this magazine 
should be sent to the Editor before March 15, 1960 
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ASTA Orchestra Department 


Ralph Matesky, Associate Editor 


Thoughts Relating to the 
Orchestra Rehearsal 
by RaLtpH MarTesky 


A few weeks ago I was asked to give 
a teachers’ institute on rehearsal tech- 
niques for elementary school orchestras. 
This culminated in some soul-searching 
analysis and resulted in what is tanta- 
mount to a personal inventory of tech- 
niques and methods used in working 


with orchestral groups at all levels: 
elementary, junior-senior high school, 


and symphony. The ideas presented here 
are offered as personal observations and 
experience in the hope that the reader 
may find something to help in his own 
situation. 

Since manuals on conducting are re- 
plete with rules for beating this or that 
meter, right and left hand technique, 
knowledge and understanding of all the 


Please send correspondence and con- 
tributions concerning this column to: 


Dr. Ralph Matesky 
Compton City Schools 
604 S. Tamarind St. 
Compton 3, Calif. 


instruments of the orchestra, and general 
coverage of the objective aspects of 
baton technique, this~article will avoid 
as much as possible repetition of such 
ideas. However, we humans are prone 
to be blind to the very obvious, that 
which “anybody and everybody knows,” 
and it is in this area where most dangers 
lie. We shall try to discuss these fre- 
quently overlooked, taken-for-granted 
things which so often are at the root of 
much difficulty in attaining the success 
we all seek in orchestral rehearsal and 
performance. The importance of point- 
ing up the obvious or, in some cases, 
very subtle aspects of orchestra rehearsal 
techniques may be graphically illustrated 
in the story of the Los Angeles police 
lieutenant in charge of traffic safety who 
told this writer some years ago that 
many accidents happen on streets well- 
lighted, wide and, to all apparent intents 
and purposes, accident-free. Contrari- 
wise, streets filled with hazards: heavy 
truck traffic, criss-crossed with railroad 
tracks, irregular intersections of side 
streets, and many other like “dangers” 
are comparatively free of accidents. His 
explanation was simply that on the first 
street drivers and pedestrians took safety 
for granted with the disastrous results of 
high mortality and accident rate; where- 
as, the constant dangers of the second 
street kept drivers and pedestrians on 
the alert at all times. The reader is left 
to draw his own parallels. 


ERRATA... 

In our last issue (Vol. IX, No. 8) 
the last two examples on page 6 should 
be reversed. 


Now, what are some of the elements 
often overlooked? 

The Attitude of the Conductor should 
be as devoted, serious, and professional 
toward the youngest and most inexperi- 
enced players as it would be with the 
New York Philharmonic: It is this writ- 
ers conviction that the younger the 
educational level, the greater the re- 
sponsibility’ of the teacher-conductor. 
Further, the more technically and mu- 
sically proficient the group being re- 
hearsed, the easier the task for the 
conductor. It is much simpler to spot a 
single wrong note in in otherwise perfect 
chord of beautiful quality than to de- 
termine which and how many of your 
elementary school fiddle players are oft 
pitch and which way. Great conscious 
effort should be made to attain a balance 
between discipline and humor, pressure 
and relaxation, high musical standards 
and the abilities of those with whom the 
conductor is working. 

The Attitude of the Orchestra should 
reflect that of the conductor: Young 
musicians should bring along with their 
natural enthusiasm a spirit of concen- 
tration, teamwork, and consistent effort. 
It is desirab!e that this be coupled with 
as much outside individual practice as is 
nessible or attainable at the varying 
levels and under the different co ditions 
these engender. Children in elementary 
orchestras (which meet usually once or 
twice weekly) should be encouraged to 
practice at least 30 minutes daily at 
home. Likewise, students in junior or 
senior high school groups cannot expect 
to overcome the musical and _ technical 
difficulties of many works at their levels 
within the allotted school rehearsal time. 
They should be encouraged, and in some 
cases, required to apply themselves to 
the solution of these problems at home 
and should, accordingly, be rewarded by 
improved seating or grading. This writer 
knows of too many secondary school 
orchestras where the instructor makes 
no effort to require or encourage outside 
practice either through “challenges” or 
practice cards or other means and where, 
day after day, month after month, in- 
struments are left at school by students 
who, otherwise, might have made more 
effort to improve themselves and _ their 
orchestras. It is true that in many 
schools we are faced with the challenge 
of the pressure on science, mathematics 
and the “solids” with their extra de- 
mands on the students’ time. But one 
has only to talk to those teacher-con- 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
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by Francescatti) 0... 3.50 
% HAFTORAH—Abraham Ellstein ........... 75 
* FANTASY ON THREE THEMES— 


Helmut Zacharias 00... 1.50 
rchestra Score & Parts available on Rental) 
CAPRICE No. 3—Juan Manen ......... 1.50 


OS FOR TWO VIOLINS—Ernst Toch 

(for pupil and teacher) 

n excellent piece . . . " (ASTA) 

| (Violin, Viola or Cello [Bass] with Pa. 
or UNISON ENSEMBLE 


“ 


*& FIRST PERPETUAL MOTION—Paul! Rolland 
& Stanley Fletcher... complete... 1.50 
excellent for development, performance or 
study in all string classes. ‘Should be in 


every school orchestra 
_ (The Instrumentalist) 
| STRING TRIO (Violin, Viola and Cello) 
%* FANTASIA FOR STRING TRIO—Irving Fine 
Bea tert, None 10 Score & Parts 4.50 
“a fine contemporary work in three brief 
movements... '' (AS 
|STRING ORCHESTRA 
% PHARAMOND, Overture—Handel, arr. by 
Anthony Collins ........ Score & Parts 1.50 
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os | {Giie Instrumentalist) 
ORCHESTRA —ic ‘awssisi‘( COC 
*& MINIATURE CONCERTO for Violin and 
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small school orchestras . . . "' (ASTA) 


(Send for free brochure on string material, as 


well as a catalog of The Associated Board of 
the Royal Schools of Music) 


library , 
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Tononi, Gagliano, Ventapane 
and other fine Violins. 


Bows by: Voirin, Tubbs, Hill, etc. 


TRUETSCHLER &. PRAGER, INC. 
with Wolfgang B. Ritter 


ductors who have developed first rate 
orchestras to find that, although the 
problem is more difficult these days, 
nothing succeeds like success and that 
students in large numbers will want to 
join and work hard for a school orchestra 
that is first class. Further, principals and 
administrators, by and large, will sup- 
port such an organization to the limit. 
The orchestra should be set up with 
ample space for all players: One of the 
most frequently encountered causes for 
much rehearsal trouble and waste of 
time is the actual physical set-up. Leave 
enough room between chairs, stands, and 
players. It is almost axiomatic that the 
younger the player, the more room he 
needs. Further, much verbal teaching, 
momentary suggestion, and actual phys- 
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ical correction can be made by the 
director who is free to circulate among 
his players while they are playing. The 
instructor's admonition or encourage- 
ment to the player at the moment of 
error or achievement during the re- 
hearsal, and at the precise musical spot 
involved, can do more to make a musical 
or educational point than all the lectur- 
ing before or after a rehearsal. Moving 
a young player’s second finger to ae 
natural” when he’s playing “F sharp,” 
straightening a teen-agers back when 
he’s slumping over the cello, raising the 
careless string bass player's left elbow 
off the neck of his instrument during his 
playing will mean more than a thou- 
sand verbal corrections. The room, mu- 
sic, and all paraphernalia should be ready 
before the players arrive—even if the 
director has to do it himself. The use of 
reliable students as monitors or section 
leaders facilitates the mechanical as- 
pects of rehearsal. If the instructor is 
pressed for time, it would seem wiser 
to work out routines for taking care of 
the organizational problems and leave 
more time for the musical . . . especially 
the tuning of the orchestra. The psy- 
chological effect of an orderly, organized 
rehearsal room invites similar responses 
from young musicians. As a conductor, I 
find it easier to think when the orchestra 
is set up in an orderly manner. Over- 
crowding and ill-defined sections confuse 
my musical and pedagogical thinking 
and impair my conducting efficiency. 

The orchestra should be tuned care- 
fully and accurately: Every director 
should have a routine, consistent manner 
in which proper tuning is achieved— 
before and during a rehearsal or per- 
formance. At the elementary level most 
children cannot tune their own instru- 
ments. It is, therefore, the responsibility 
of the conductor, his assistants—and this 
may include the most capable of his 
orchestra players on occasion—to check 
individually all instruments in the or- 
chestra. Proceed from strings through 
woodwinds, then brass. All except the 
trombones may be tuned to concert “A” 
with no undue problems. This writer 
likes to tune trombones to “Bb” since 
there is no absolute place to set the slide 
for “A.” Although he has been advised 
by erudite and accomplished trombonists 
that tuning to Bb is not completely ac- 
curate due to the acoustical and me- 
chanical problems inherent in building 
the trombone, it is this writer’s experi- 
ence that more accurate tuning results 
from measuring Bp than A. For this 
reason, trombones are tuned last. At 
elementary levels and in most junior 
high orchestras, sounding the “A” and 
having everyone attempt to tune at once 
may look fine—but it generally produces 
results that can be described only as 


“unholy.” The practice of having the 
strings sound their individual strings, 
viz., E, A, D, G, (éte.) will produce 
a better semblance of these pitches en 
masse at junior or senior high levels, but 
it is still inaccurate and rather deceptive 
way of tuning. The only truly accurate 
method is to get a good “A,” then tune 
the string instruments (with the excep- 
tion -of course, of string basses) in fifths. 
A suggested procedure is: (1) all instru- 
ments tune to “A”; (2) all instruments 
tune their “D” strings; (3) all but basses 
tune A-D in fifths; (4) all tune their 
“G” strings; (5) all but basses tune D- 
G in fifths; (6) violas and cellos tune 
their “C” strings; (7) violas and cellos 
tune G-C in fifths; (8) violins and bas- 
ses tune their “E” strings; (9) violins 
alone tune their E-A in fifths; (10) 
basses check each individual _ string 
alone; (11) all instruments (except bas- 
ses) check tuning in fifths. 
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Many educators recommend tuning 
the string basses in harmonics. This 
may be excellent for very advanced 
players at senior high schools (some 
junior high) school level. This writer's 
experience has shown that, in actual 
practice, it takes great skill to execute 
tuning in harmonics accurately. Further, 
bass strings being expensive, they are 
not apt to be replaced too often, thereby 
causing them to be so “false” that tuning 
in harmonics produces a less accurate 
result on such strings than sounding the 
fundamental tone in tune. Obviously it 
is more difficult to hear the lower 
pitches, and this is one good reason for 
playing the harmonics, but what better 
way to train the bass player's ear than 
to demand the most accurate tuning 
from him on his open strings? After 
all, most of his playing will be in the 
first to third positions, and these are his 
lowest notes. (Note: undoubtedly, there 
will be contrary opinion to the above, 
and such opinion will be reprinted for 
the benefit of all readers. Please send in 
your “differences.”) 

Tuning in fifths should be “fait ac- 
compli” at senior high school level and 
progressively less prevalent at the lower 
levels. Unfortunately, this is not always 
done. Don’t be overly concerned, there- 
fore, about the time spent in tuning so 
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long as it is kept in proportion to the 
rehearsal time at your disposal. The 
more frequently instruments are tuned 
accurately, the more readily they will 
hold their pitch, be amendable to re- 
tunings, and the entire tuning procedure 
simplified and speeded-up. 

The point cannot be overstressed that 
it is foolhardy, shortsighted, and un- 
musical to attempt to play anything with 
an untuned or carelessly tuned orchestra. 
It makes no sense to expect students to 
produce good intonation on instruments 
out of tune. Further, this ongoing, care- 
less approach develops ears that soon 
GET USED TO FAULTY INTONA- 
TION with the result that the habit of 
“sour playing” becomes ingrained. In 
fact, the teacher himself little by little 
gets inured to hearing and ACCEPT- 
ING the tired, “comme-ci-comme-ca” 
sound of an orchestra (or band) out of 
tune. Before long this becomes the 
NORM. If the reader thinks this an ex- 
aggeration, just listen really carefully to 
the orchestras and bands he hears at the 
next festivals—or, better yet, make a tape 
recording of his own group and play it 
for the members! 

During the rehearsal players should 
be encouraged to re-check their in- 
struments at given intervals—perhaps 
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Cello Teaching by Violinists 


CiirForD A. Cook 


Traugott Rohner, 
editor of the Instru- 
mentalist, has writ- 
ten: “Some of the 
worst cellists are de- 
veloped by  violin- 
ists who think they 
know, but dont. 
Some horrible cel- 
lists I have judged 
at contests turned 
out to be pupils of violinists.” A con- 
servatory cello major supports Mr. 
Rohner’s statement: “A violinist in public 
school music should be very careful in 
teaching cello. I was started on the cello 
by a violinist, and it took me two years 
years to undo what she had taught me.” 


Deplorable as this may be, the fact 
remains that in many school situations, 
if beginning cellists are not started by a 
violinist, they will not be started at all. 
What, then, are some of the basic play- 
ing differences between the two instru- 
ments which the violinist should know? 


The weight of the cello rests on the 
floor, not on the player, adding reso- 
nance to the tone and making possible 
much more natural and normal use of 


‘ ‘the arms and hands that the contorted 


violin posture permits. The cello makes 
a “three point landing” against the 
player—at the chest and the inner part 
of the knees—certainly a more favor- 
able locus operandi than that provided 
by the violinist’s method of holding his 
instrument between collarbone, neck, 
and jawbone. 

Skipping the jokes about the cello’s 
gender, we may note that the greater 
ease of holding this instrument is coun- 
tered by the demand of its longer, thick- 
er strings (especially the lower ones) 
for more strength and powerful action 
as well as flexibility and agility in fin- 
gers, hands, and arms. Development of 
larger “two-way stretch” in the left 
hand and early introduction of shifting 
are also called for in cello study, since 
the instrument is tuned in fifths as is 
the violin, but its strings are very much 
longer than violin strings. 

The fingers are usually at about right 
angles to the strings (left hand) and to 
the bowstick (right hand). The little 
finger comes over the bowstick instead 
of resting on top, violin fashion. The 
right thumb is used for pizzicato of 
chords and single tones at times. The 
fingers are often spaced farther apart 
than on the violin bow and the first 
finger has a big job to do in producing 
rich cello tone. The first finger balances 
the other three in cello bowing. It is 
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often kept more separated from the 
others than is customary on the violin 
bow. 

The left thumb is held under the 
neck and second finger, not at the side 
of the neck as is common on the violin. 
There is a larger open space between 
the palm of the hand and the neck of 
the instrument. The thumb is more 
free, may be removed from the neck at 
times during vibrato, and is also used 
as a stopping finger. The thumb register 
of the cello uses a technique entirely 
different from that of the violin’s high 
register, with the thumb stopping two 
strings like a “movable nut.” 

Although the violin-type slant of fin- 
gers to string is used some on cello, the 
“squared” shape with fingers at about 
right angles to strings should be 
stressed. Using violin “shape” for the 
left hand on the cello simply will not 
work in most cases. More percussive 
finger action is used on cello than is 
usual on violin. 
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twice during the usual school period. At 
elementary or beginning levels, the child 
whose instrument is out of tune should 
raise his hand (or bow), and the direc- 
tor or his assistant can quickly retune 
the faulty instrument. 

Since good intonation is so closely re- 
lated to good quality of tone, the wide 
ramifications of accurate orchestral tun- 
ing cannot be overestimated. Further, 
the sound musical and educational prac- 
tices inculcated in your young musicians 
through developing such careful listen- 
ing habits will pay off in many musical 
dividends. Good intonation is not some- 
thing merely to talk about; it has to be 
striven for constantly and intelligently. 

The rehearsal should be well organ- 
ized and planned: This doesn't imply 
rigidity or a cut-and-dried approach. On 
the contrary, each work rehearsed will 
impose its own demands on rehearsal 
techniques. The director should avoid 
the hit-or-miss, “inspirational” type of 
workout which measures not from 
whence you came, whither you are go- 
ing, or how you expect to get there. All 
of us are familiar with the advice to 
“read through” the composition the first 
time and then “work it out.” Too many 
conductors of school orchestras don't 
take the time, or allow the time, to 
“work it out.” Over and over again, the 
unwary music instructor falls into the 
pleasant pastime of “sight reading” with 
the result that the orchestra never truly 
gains mastery over a respectable number 
of worthy compositions. Great effort 
should be made on the part of non- 
string-playing conductors to delve deep- 
ly into string problems—bowings, singer- 
ings, and the like. If such music 
instructors feel at a loss, they may call 
on the help of their most advanced 
string players. Not only is this a chance 
for them (instructors) to learn some- 
thing, but it also provides genuine op- 
portunities for leadership on the part of 
gifted students, who might otherwise 
become bored not only with the par- 
ticular piece, but with the orchestra. 
Further, it encourages students to take 
problems of this nature to their private 
teachers, thus bringing those competent 
members of the community into a more 
direct and meaningful relationship with 
the school music instructor. Let those of 
us who are string-playing directors dig 
into the problems with our students and 
come up with fingerings and bowings 
that work. Unfortunately, it occurs with 
almost fatal regularity that many string 
parts in the school orchestra repertory 
present more fingering and _ bowing 
problems than they purportedly solve. 

The rehearsal time should be divided 
equitably: Nothing is more fatal to a 
successful rehearsal than spending the 


bulk of a period on a passage for one 
or two instruments while the rest of the 
orchestra sits around and “gets into 
trouble.” The conductor should try to 
show the relationship of the problem 
passage to the other orchestral instru- 
ments and to the entire musical fabric. 

Balance the proportion of section to 
full orchestra rehearsals: There is a 
tendency in some secondary schools to 
divide the instrumental groups into the 
(1) “orchestra,” by which is meant the 
string players, and, (2) the band, com- 
posed of the rest of the players (wind 
and percussion). These groups then 
meet separately in a sort of sectional 
rehearsal, except that these are per- 
manently scheduled classes. The strings 
may work on true orchestral literature, 
technical problems, and the like, but the 
band frequently spends most of its time 
on band literature. For programs the 
“orchestra” (strings) and some of the 


better wind and percussion players are 
put together for a few rehearsals (gen- 
erally before school) and then are ex- 
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obvious 


perform. Certain 
advantages accrue to such a plan, but 
there are serious, subtle drawbacks as 
well. Before adopting such a plan, the 


pected to 


director should think carefully about 
his orchestral “team” and the problems 
of balance, sonority, musical significance 
of the entire composition to be solved. It 
is certainly much more difficult to attain 
true orchestral homogeneity with such 
technique and, some times, this is un- 
attainable. Like a football team, the 
backfield doesn’t practice its plays apart 
from the line until game time. True, 
certain special maneuvers may be im- 
proved and smoothed out in themselves, 
but the team will not function at its best 
as a team unless it practices as such. 
This is no less true of an orchestra. This 
is not to decry the great value of sec- 
tional rehearsals, nor their necessity in 
cleaning up technical problems peculiar 
to each section, nor, importantly, the 
greatly increased personal attention the 
conductor is able to give each member 
of a section. The plea is rather for a 
balanced approach to rehearsal divisions 
with the emphasis on full orchestra re- 
hearsal. Where ideal proportion is not 
attainable due to scheduling problems, 
it would appear more satisfying mu- 
sically and educationally to lean toward 
full orchestra rehearsals. 


The conductor must know the score(s) 
thoroughly: This is one of the obvious 
requirements of good rehearsing, but all 


of us need reminding of the point. If 
circumstances made it necessary, how 
many conductors could direct the works 
played by the orchestra from memory? 
Of course, this takes much more time 
and effort and not all compositions re- 
quire or deserve such consideration. But 
the serious and worthy ones justify this 
extra output and, in return, will reward 
students and teacher alike in better per- 
formances musically and _ technically. 


Rehearsal procedures should be 
varied: Ordinarily, one starts at the be- 
ginning of a piece and works through it 
in sections. Usually most of us employ 
this procedure. Sometimes, however, 
starting in the middle and working to- 
ward the end of the piece, then working 
from the beginning to the middle is 
another way to insure better coverage of 
the entire composition. All too frequent- 
ly time conspires to short-change the 
latter part of lengthy works so that they 
never get their proportionate considera- 
tion. Still another and very interesting 
method is to start at the end and work 
backward, taking a short section at a 
time. When this has been done, the com- 
position should then. be played straight 
through. Commonly given advice is, 
“Start the rehearsal with a lively march 
or piece and warm up the orchestra (or 
band).” Frequently it’s much better to 
start with a very slow piece or sustained 
section of any work being rehearsed. 
This writer finds it rewarding to com- 
mence rehearsals by selecting partic- 
ularly difficult passages—usually scale 
cr arpeggiated passages, difficult inter- 
vals or harmonies—and by doing them 
very slowly a few times, first with the 
particular sections of the orchestra in- 
volved and then with the full orchestra. 
Where passages involve harmonic or 
intonation problems, it is helpful to slow 
down the orchestra and take each note 
or chord “ad lib,” that is, at the con- 
ductor’s beat-for-each-note without re- 
gard to the notated rhythm. Much “dirt” 
can be cleaned out of the orchestra this 
way while the value of following a free 
beat by the conductor has its own merit. 
We've all been advised to end the re- 
hearsal on a_ positive, happy note— 
“Send your orchestra out with a feeling of 
accomplishment”—and this is generally 
good. But there are deep values in oc- 
casionally concluding the rehearsal with 
a knotty problem—on an “unhappy” 
note, if you will—and having students 
leave much concerned with its solution 
and their part in working it out. All of 
the above suggestions have their own 
merits. The point is that the director 
have a definite idea which he is using 
and why. 


Conducting should make clear to the 
orchestra what is wanted: Conducting, 
like any language or communicative art, 
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The hand span for cello normally 
covers a third. The minor third with 
small hand position—a half step between 
neighbor fingers—is not too much of a 
strain for most hands. But the major 
third—large or stretch position—begins 
to approximate tenths on the violin. 
Certainly the fingers must be trained to 
stretch apart more on the cello. Playing 
a whole step between first and second 
fingers calls for practice of two ap- 
proaches to the extension: (1) back with 
the first finger alone (2) forward with 
thumb and all fingers but the first. 
Stretches may be practiced first in the 
the 4th position, then brought down to 
the Ist. The 4th position is an important 
one on cello, corresponding somewhat 
in general usefulness to the 3rd_po- 
sition on violin. 

Cello vibrato is perhaps easier to 
initiate, since the left hand has no part 
to play in supporting the instrument. 


‘Cello vibrato uses more forearm motion 


than violin vibrato does. Use of the 
shifting motion of the forearm with a 


- finger sliding on the string, then anchor- 


y) 


ing the finger while the forearm con- 
tinues its motion is probably the most 
common approach to teaching cello 
vibrato. _ 


Pennsylvania ASTA 
Unit Formed 


The ASTA Unit in Pennsylvania is 
now a formally organized association 
with an approved Constitution, By-Laws, 
and elected officers. 

The name of the new group is “The 
Pennsylvania String Teachers Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of The American String 
Teachers Association, Inc.” 

The officers are as follows: 

JarostAv P. Hotrsovsky, President, 856 

Bartlett St., Phila. 15, Pa. 
James Suaw, Jr., Vice-President, 8012 
Lenola St., Phila. 36, Pa. 


JOANNE Younc, Secretary-Treasurer, 415 
Locust St., Columbia, Pa. 


In summary, most of the errors are 
due to violinists’ trying to teach the 
cello as though it were a large violin— 
in every way except holding it under 
the chin! The single suggestion which 
will do most to correct the faults is to 
place the fingers at about a 90 degree 
angle to the strings and to the bow- 
stick. This correction alone will go far 
toward silencing criticisms such as those 
quoted at the beginning of this article. 
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Girl Violinist 
On Bell Telephone Hour 


Penny Ambrose, the brilliant 13-year- 
old violinist of Hartford, Conn., made 
her television debut on the Christmas 
program of the Bell Telephone Hour 
which was colorcast over NBC-TV 
Friday evening, December 18. She 
played Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” accom- 
panied by Donald Voorhees and the Bell 
Telephone Orchestra, and is the third 
young violinist to be given an air debut 
by the Bell Telephone Hour. Michael 
Rabin made his first radio appearance on 
the program at 14 and Marilyn Dubow 
was the same age as Penny when she 
first played on the series. 


We are inclined to think that ASTA 
President Doty’s letter to the “Telephone 
Hour,” requesting more frequent pro- 
gramming of string talents may have 
been instrumental in the arrangement 
of this program. 
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must be gauged to those it intends to 
reach, Whether it is practiced by Bruno 
Walter or Miss Jones in the 5th grade, 
conducting is the technique by which 
the music director makes known his de- 
sires to the group being directed and 
gets it to fulfill them. Of course it is 
important to have the first beat down- 
ward and the other beats in their proper 
places; however, with school orchestras 
the baton may be properly placed, but 
the orchestra may be in never-never 
land. Sometimes this is due to an aver- 
sion or inhibition on the part of the 
conductor to use a beat other than the 
“time-beat,” i.e., placement of the baton 
for first, second, etc., beats. So often, 
young string players are faced with 
bowing difficulties, rhythmic hurdles, or 
combinations of these problems, while 
the conductor is confronted with con- 
ventional beating requirements at the 
same moment. The two physical or mu- 
sical directions frequently are at odds, 
and the conductor must make a choice. 
This writer has found that choosing the 
“bowing beat” or “bowing motion” 
momentarily (even though it may be 
diametrically opposed to the “rule” of 
where that particular baton — stroke 
should be) will invariably assist young 
players over the hurdle at hand. For 
example, in 4/4 time if the rhythmic 
and bowing problem should be: 


a mM Faso Many. 
and the conducting beat normally goes: 


@) 


® 


O 


I would feel free merely to indicate 
DOWN, UP, DOWN, UP possible with 
both hands to assist the players through 
the passage. 

Another frequently encountered prob- 
lem is getting string players to attack 
double stops or chords together, espe- 
cially if the down-bow comes success- 
ively on beats where the director’s beat 
might not be down, but up. Good taste 
and the particular problem will dictate 
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the desirable technique, but the con- 
ductor could use several down beats to 
achieve the musical result more effec- 
tively. Purists may argue with the ad- 
visability of such devices departing from 
the strictly conductorial baton technique, 
but one has only to watch or perform 
with the great contemporary conductors 
to prove the validity of “freedom of 
choice.” Obviously, it is not advisable 
to use these methods indiscriminately— 
and this should be stressed—but, con- 
sidering that the difficulties in conducting 
school orchestras far outweigh those of 
more professional groups, those tech- 
niques used to communicate and obtain 
sound musical results would appear fair 
and justifiable. (On this point, which 
may stir up controversy, your editor in- 
vites contrary opinions. ) 

The orchestra should be stopped for 
good reasons only: The conductor should 
resist the temptation to display his 
erudition by embarking on lectures re- 
garding this or that point. Playing a 
Bach minuet in which certain problems 
may occur with a junior high orchestra 
will not call for dissertations on baroque 
music. Unless what must be said is per- 
tinent and meaningful to those addressed, 
don’t say it. This is not to imply that 
bringing historical or related matter into 
the rehearsal is “verboten.” On the con- 
trary, where such information heightens 
musical perception or makes the point, 
nothing could be more interesting or 
better calculated to stimulate young 
musicians concern with wider musical 
horizons. But lectures or “stories” per 
se—interesting or entertaining as they 
may be—do not solve orchestral prob- 
lems. When one does stop the orchestra, 
it should stop immediately and_ the 
conductor launch into his reason 
pointedly and directly. This can be 
achieved only through the insistence of 
the conductor and the practice of being 
precise and relevant. Another suggestion 
is to make sure all players know exactly 


ee ee 


where the problem is, Often the letters 
oR) (Oe and = Cmca easily 
be misunderstood by members of the 
orchestra unless well articulated by the 
conductor. This writer has frequently 
witnessed the loss of much time through 
poor directions or vocal modulation on 
the part of the teacher. (As an aside, 
this is a strong reason for using numbers, 
rather than letters, in the editing of 
orchestral materials.) 

The conductor should consciously de- 
velop a visual as well as an aural tech- 
nique: Using one’s eyes as well as one’s 
ears can save enormous amounts of 
time and forestall many an incipient 
problem. There are many telltale signs 
relating to discipline, posture, fingering, 
rhythm (rests especially), and a host of 
others which the experienced conductor 
can spot long before the problem 
actually occurs. Any performing or 
experienced symphony musician will sup- 
port the statement that much playing is 
done with the eyes:—those of the con- 
ductor who anticipates entrances, those 
of the players who communicate with 
the conductor or section leaders con- 
stantly during performance. Especially 
at the lower educational levels does 
conductorial eye-consciousness pay off 
in avoiding “on-the-verge” mistakes. 

The conductor should make constant 
effort to control “singing” and general 
noise-making: It is almost axiomatic that 
conductors (even the very finest) have 
the world’s worst voices plus the greatest 
obsession to “sing” in order to “express 
themselves” or “help” the various orches- 
tral instruments. Resisting this constant 
temptation requires a will of iron and a 
great inner discipline. Strangely enough, 
the louder and more “helpful” the “sing- 
ing,” the less the conductor is able accu- 
rately to hear what the orchestra is ac- 
tually doing. Once in a while, demon- 
strating a phrase or line vocally may be 
successful (if only to show what not to 
do). On the other hand, the conductor 
who never gets “ruffled” or “inspired” 
emotionally is apt to get a pretty dead 
performance from his group. Some may 
say it is the conductor’s task to draw out 
of his group his own emotionally charged 
performance—to get the orchestra to “ex- 
press its feeling.” If this is true, it is 
hardly possible without the definite in- 
ner musical conviction and drive of the 
director himself. The problem, there- 
fore, is finding that golden mean where- 
by the conductor may communicate 
through verbal instruction, through the 
multiplicity of his baton technique, 
through his own personality, through 
his eyes, his face and his body, his own 
emotional and musical conceptions to 
the orchestra, and at the same time be 
objective and controlled in his perform- 
ance. Like great performing artists, he 
must “have his heart on fire and_his 

(Continued on next page) 
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Quote: Hanson 


In this age of science, America must 
not lose sight of the vital importance of 
art and other matters of the spirit, Dr. 
Howard Hanson reminded the opening 
cenvocation of the Eastman School of 
Music, of which he is director. Science 
too has a great role to play, Dr. Hanson 
said, although we seem to have had more 
success of late in measuring the effects 
of different kinds of aspirin in the human 
system than in sending rockets to the 
moon. 

“To put it another way,” he said, “we 
must realize that without human under- 
standing, without sensitivity, without 
spiritual awareness, man’s scientific pro- 
gress avails him little. For the acquisition 
of technical knowledge does not of 
necessity carry with it automatically the 
wisdom to use that knowledge. Far from 
it! 

“We have in our own field a magnifi- 
cent example of man’s ability to prosti- 
tute the contributions of science. Have 
you ever listened to the radio? Have you 
tried on a long, tedious journey by auto- 
mobile to receive inspiration—or just plain 
enjoyment—from that fabulous invention? 
Have you turned from station to station 
through interminable programs of rock 
and roll trying to find at least a song by 
Victor Herbert or a Sousa march? 

“Why have we failed so miserably to 
use for the enlightenment of man a great 
scientific gift? The answer is complex; 
perhaps it is apathy, laziness, lack of 
imagination or just plain greed—the most 
dollars for the least effort. 

“For what are we educating, for the 
conquest of outer life or for the good 
life? Obviously we must educate for 
both but we must not, at our peril, 
neglect the one for the other.” 


Orchestra Department 
(Continued from page 10) 


head as cool as ice.” 

What yardsticks may be used to meas- 
ure an orchestra's competency? When 
an orchestra’s concertmaster can_ start 
the group by simple counting or a phy- 
sical sign and the orchestra can play a 
challenging composition acceptably well 
WITHOUT THE CONDUCTOR, the 
group may be said to be achieving mus- 
ical maturity not only in a_ particular 
piece, but also in the finer more dif- 
Ieult techniques of listening, musical 
empathy, and self discipline. This 
chamber music approach to orchestral 
playing may be developed at the very 
earliest stages through the use of very 
easy pieces, then staggered progressively 
in more difficult works at all educational 
levels. 

How well does an orchestra read at 
sight? Here also are great opportunities 
for developing the technical and musi- 
cal horizons of orchestras at all levels. 


1960 


Ahead is the prospect of adding many more 
satisfied customers to our rapidly growing 
clientele. Word gets around that here can be 


found really first class instruments and bows 


and at prices that are not inflationary. For the many who deal with us, we 
promise to continue in the ‘‘WARREN WAY"’ of doing business. We rely 


on recommendations of satisfied customers throughout the country. The 


past year has been a gratifying one in that we have provided some of 


the finest violins sold within the year including Stradivari, Guarneri Del 


Gesu, Montagnana, Guadagnini, Amati, and just about every other illus- 


trious maker's work. Along with these great instruments, many lesser 


instruments have gone to appreciative players and students. We are 


hopeful that you will find your way to us. You will find us a reliable source 


of the best in instruments, bows, repairs by top craftsmen, with a string 


service which is prompt, accurate and always with truly fresh strings. 


VIOLIN DEALERS « MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 


28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 


When dealing with our 
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this magazine. 


A proportionate amount of time should 
be allotted for sight reading. But sight 
reading should be taught as a technique. 
To assume it will develop merely by 
playing a great deal of music is a mis- 
conception. To be sure, this helps con- 
siderably, but an organized approach 
to sight reading and the inculcating of 
systematic rountines in young players 
are key factors. Getting young musicians 
to recite each step in preparing to read 
a new work is most important. This way, 
any oversight can be checked by the 
the other players. One proved tech- 
nique utilizes the folowing steps: (1) 
The selection of a piece well within the 
technical and musical grasp of the group. 
(2) A check of the key signature(s) 
and student statements of the sharps or 
fats with which each orchestral group (C 
instruments, Bb instruments, etc.) is con- 
cerned, (3) A quick check of fingerings 
for the notes in the key that will be af- 
fected by key signatures, (4) Time sig- 


nature(s) noted, (5) A student statement 


Lorenzo Ventapane, Naples about 1800. 
A violin in pure condition. Very fine 
specimen, best we have seen, says Brars, 
London. This instrument and others. 


TRUETSCHLER & PRAGER, HA 7-0423 


of general speed of piece, (6) A quick 
run-down on dynamics, (7) Special con- 
sideration of unusual rhythmic or techni- 
cal problems and short explanation of 
same, (8) A reminder to group that if 
anyone “gets lost” to proceed to next 
number or letter and prepare for re-entry 
at sign of conductor, (9) performance 
without stopping, (10) An evaluation by 
students and conductor and replaying of 
piece for improvement. 

Public appearances are challenges and 
opportunities: Each time an orchestra 
performs publicly, no matter what the 
occasion, the musical standards, taste, 
and ability of the conductor as reflected 
in his group are being judged. Each time 
an orchestra’ performs publicly, the 
chance to improve and educate public 
taste, standards, and musical judgment 
is offered. Each time a performance of 
high quality is given, the greater is the 
challenge to surpass it next time. This is 
the joy and wonder of the art of music— 
it is at once satisfying and_ frustrating, 
gratifying and disquieting, building and 
re-buildng, creating and re-creating. 
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A Chat with Primrose 


Primrose rehearses Harold in Italy 
with the University of. Illinois Sym- 
JMO o oo 0 ¢ a treat that must not be 
missed by the local violin teacher. The 
orchestral introduction is played mag- 
nificiently by Prof. Goodman's group, 
which rises to the occasion. Primrose 
announces the theme . . . the beautiful 
Andreas Guarnerius sings the well- 
known, tuneful melody, then repeats it 
in an echo, unbelievably soft, and yet 
clear. Primose has no fear of not being 
heard. His pianissimos are suggestive 
and compelling; the orchestra’ comes 
down to a whisper. 


Primrose plays with magnificent con- 
trol. and with a relaxed, yet dignified 
posture. His music, his gestures have 
character. From repose, he can flair up 
suddenly in a flash with great energy 
when the music calls for it. This artist 
knows what he is doing; it would be well 
to interview him for The American 
String Teacher.So the next morning 
finds us at the breakfast table and later 
in his hotel room “talking shop.” 


How Is It That Your Softest Tones 
Carry So Well, Mr. Primrose? 


Projection is difficult to define, to pin 
down. I believe it comes with experience 
after playing in halls of all sizes, shapes, 
and acoustics. The experienced perform- 
er more or less subconsciously finds the 
proper degree of dynamics and tone 
quality that will project in that par- 
ticular hall. There is no substitution for 
experience in this matter, but there is 
a certain quality in the articulation, just 
as with a fine actor whose softest words 
carry to the remotest corner of the 
theater. Clearness of articulation and 
experience is the answer, I believe. 


You Have a Magnificent Posture. 
Please Tell Us How You Support the In- 
strument. 


I believe that the holding of the in- 
strument becomes less of a problem if 
we do not fear to support it with the 
hand. I support the instrument to a 
good measure with the hand; Milstein 
and many of the finest artists do the 
same. 


How Is This Support Effected? 


The instrument rests on the collar- 
bone, and the shoulder is not brought 
into contact with it. I do not feel the 
need of a pad to fill the gap between 
the instrument and the shoulder. At 
the fingerboard end the viola is sup- 
ported by the thumb and by the root 
of the first finger, gently, without allow- 
ing a firm grip there; these supports 
must not become fixations, to be sure. 


Many Players Who Try This Ap- 
proach Find It Difficult to Shift; What 
Would You Suggest in This Connection? 


There must be the greatest freedom 
in the shifting movements. of the left 
hand. The thumb and fingers must not 
drag the neck and fingerboard with sus- 
tained pressure during the shift; this 
would create too much friction. Up shifts 
are relatively easy as the instrument is 
pushed toward the neck; in down shifts, 
however, one has to hold the instru- 
ment a little firmer with the chin to 
avoid pulling it away. At all times, the 
player should search for relaxation. 


Primrose 


I Noticed Your Bowing Actions Do 
Not Start Simultaneously with the 
Sound, But Rather They Anticipate Your 
Tones. Would You Elaborate On This? 


This is quite true. You know, I took 
up golf recently and cannot help but 
think of the similarities involved. The 
hitting of the ball is analogous to the 
starting of the sound, but your actions 
do not begin in that moment. Rather, you 
must “wind up” for the action—because 
the inertia of the body at rest must be 
overcome first. When an entrance comes, 
I feel the rhythm of the music well in 
advance and start my bowing action one 
beat before just like a conductor would 
in starting a piece. Likewise, in speech, 
the breathing, the intake of air an- 
ticipates the enunciation of the words.* 


Isn't The Nature and Character of 
the Preparatory Movement In Accord 
With The Main Action That Follows? 


This is quite true; if the music is 
gentle, so is the preparation—if it is de- 
cisive, so is the anticipating motion. It 
should be also mentioned that the con- 


*The eminent cellist, Janos Starker, is em- 
phatic regarding the principle of anticipation. 


clusion of a stroke, a phrase, is also done 
with a “follow-up” and not with a sud- 
den stopping of the action as the sound 
terminates. These motions are not done 
for an effect, for a “show,” but are har- 
monious by-products of our movements 
and are desirable for the well being of 
the player. 


Does the Same Principle Apply To 
Left Hand Technique? 


Definitely; in shifting, for instance, 
direction and momentum is given in 
advance to the fingers by the arm. The 
motion is set by the arm, and the fingers 
follow. 


Please Describe The Sensation In 
Drawing Sustained Tones. 


I feel that the bow is not pressed 
downward as it is drawn across the 
strings, but rather, there is a horizontal 
aspect of the pressure present, best de- 
scribed as pulling and not pushing the 
bow. In sustained singing strokes, the 
arm leads, the hand, fingers, and finally 
the bow follows. The hand and the 
fingers. resist the change of direction 
until the last possible moment and con- 
clude the stroke in both directions, al- 
lowing the bow to continue its motion 
a little past the turning point of the 
arm. This way, the intensity can be sus- 
tained to the end of the stroke, and the 
change of bow will be smooth. This 
technique is applicable to sustained, 
legato type playing, not to the martelé, 
staccato type bowings, however. 


William Primrose was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. His father was a violinist 
in the Scottish and London Symphony 
Orchestras. He made his debut at the 
age of seven on the violin. Among his 
teachers were Camilla Ritter at Glas- 
gow, Max Mossel at London, and Isaye 
at Brussels. In 1922 he made his formal 
debut with the Albert Hall Orchestra 
playing Elgar’s Violin Concerto. In 1930 
he joined the London String Quartet as 
violist, and since then became world 
known as the foremost exponent of this 
instrument. The years 1937-41 found 
him as first desk violist of the NBC or- 
chestra under Toscanini. From 1941 on 
Primrose has been concertizing exclu- 
sively. 


He is now an RCA recording artist al- 
though his earlier releases were made 
through Columbia. He plays on an An- 
dreas Guarnerius (founder of the Guar- 
nerius dynasty), which he acquired only 
recently. His other favorite viola is one 
made for him by William Moennig, Jr., 


in 1948. 
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The following excerpt is 
from George Best’s delight- 
fulmethod: ALL-STRINGS. 
It shows at “One Glance” 
| how easy the so-called dif- 
ficult rhythms and bowings 
really are! Like most of the 
other rhythm devices in the 
book, it is the psychological 
basis for left hand develop- 
ment as well—in this case 
an ingenious “4th Finger 
Drill’ —in which violins, 
violas, cellos, basses de- 
velop 4th finger strength, 
| clarity, intonation and 
rhythm together, in a sin- 
gle one minute etude! Every 
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Peach Pie, Peach 


EIGHTH NOTES (dd) 2 to a beat 


Pie, Peach 


Two! 
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Pie, One-and - Two! 
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| string educator should own 
at least the Full Scores of 
this important method 
($1.80) and perhaps a set 
of part books as well (vio- 
lin, viola, cello, bass, each 
90c). .. ALL-STRINGS, 
a basic method (Book One 
and Book Two) by George 
Best. You may order direct 
from the publisher: 


VARITONE INC., 545 5th 
Aver Ne Y=<17 Na Yc 


Blueber-ry Pie, Blue-ber - ry Pie, 


() SIXTEENTH NOTES ( eee ) 4 to a beat 


Blueber-ry Pie, One-a -ta-Two! 
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Huck-le-ber-ry Pie, Huck-leber-ry Pie, 
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The George Enescu 
International Competition 


1. The second International “George 
Enescu” Competition will take place in 
Bucharest from 5th to 20th of September, 
1961. 

2. Interpreters, not over 33 years of age 
on the 3lst December 1961, may take part 
in the Competition. 

3. Applications must reach the Secre- 
tariate of the Competition by June Ist, 1961, 
at the latest. 

Forms may be secured from 
Enescu, International Competition, 
Victoriei 141, Bucharest, Roumania. 

Participants should send together with 
the registration form, the following: 

a) short biographical data, as well as 
information concerning their studies and 
artistic activity. 

b) copy of an official document proving 
the candidate’s age (birth certificate). 

c) three photographs (for publicity ). 

4. Candidates will receive a confirmation 
of their registration within one month from 
reception of the registration bulletin by the 
Secretariate of the Competition. 

5. The Competition includes the follow- 
ing sections: violin, piano and voice. 

6. Each section includes three stages: 
two elementary and a final stage with or- 
chestra, for the designation of the prize 


George 
Calea 


- winners. 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY PRIZE 


Awarded by The Women’s Association 
(violin, viola, ’cello, double bass) 


ELIGIBILITY 
This competition is open to persons 
between the ages of 18 and 25 living in 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Iowa. Time spent in the Armed 
Services is deductible. 

THE PRIZE 
A scholarship in the amount of $665.00 
to cover room, board and tuition for 
nine weeks of private study and orches- 
tral experience at the Summer Music 
School, Aspen, Colorado. 

REQUIREMENTS 
While no previous orchestral experience 
is required, it is expected that contes- 
tants will have facility in reading, mu- 
sicianship in interpretation and a sound 
knowledge of their instrument. They 
must be prepared to sight-read an or- 
chestral piece and play exerpts from a 
standard concert concerto. A profes- 
sional accompanist will be available. 

AUDITIONS 
Auditions will be held on Sunday, 
April 24, 1960 at 10 a.m., at Washing- 
ton University Department of Music, 
Blewett B—Room 38, 6500 Forsyth 
Blvd., St. Louis 5, Missouri. The 
Women’s Association will be glad to 
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Huck-leber-ry Pie,One-a-tata-Two! 
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have as guests those who find it neces- 

sary to stay in St. Louis overnight. 
APPLICATION 

Application must be sent by April 1, 

1960 to: (Write for blanks to:) Mrs. 

John H. Leach, 1 Clermont Lane, St. 

Louis 24, Mo. 


For Prager & Ritter look under 


TRUETSCHLER & PRAGER, INC. 
334 South Wabash, HA 7-0423 


Your instrument might be a valuable 
trade-in. When in Chicago, drop in. 


Motion Study and 
Violin Bowing 


by Percival Hodgson 
“A profound study...” 


Price: $4.00 Cloth Bound 


The Violin—Views 


e 
and Reviews 
by Sol Babitz 
Versatile, enlightening 


Price: $3.00 


Order and make checks payable to: 
American String Teachers Association 
School of Music, University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Homage to the Master of Prades* 


by JosePH SZIGETI 


Pablo Casals’ firmness in denying 
himself things he considers harmful 
to his playing must have helped to speed 
his recovery from a recent heart attack. 
Long before he was threatened, he 
would deny himself a glass of wine at 
mealtimes, which for a Catalonian is a 
greater sacrifice than we may imagine. 
When, in Prades in 1950, he offered my 
wife and me a glass of the sweet Malaga- 
like wine of the region without partaking 
of it himself, he made it clear that it 
was a sacrifice at the altar of the un- 
relenting taskmaster perfection. 

It was a Catalonian patriot that 
Casals spoke to me during a cross- 
ing to America in the late 1920’s. The 
subject was not music but rather the 
artist's need in the midst of his up- 
rooted existence for a feeling of belong- 
ing to some spot, preferably his native 
soil. (He knew that I had lived in Eng- 
land, in Switzerland, in France—every- 
where but in the country of my birth— 
without belonging anywhere.) He told 
me of his birthplace, Vendrell, and of 
the heartbreak and joys of the founding 
of his Barcelona orchestra, the Orquesta 
Pau Casals, of San Salvador in Catalonia, 
of his house there, and of the sentiment 
that binds him to the people of his home- 
land. 

This conversation came back to me 
vividly when during one of my visits in 
Prades Casals suddenly turned to an old 
engraved map of Catalonia on the wall 
and—finger on the glass—outlined to me 
the boundaries of his Catalonia in former 
centuries, and told me of its repeated 
occupations by the French and of its 
specifically Catalonian culture. 

His substitution of the native “Pau” 
for the Castilian “Pablo” is part of this 
pattern, proof of his preoccupation with 
the question of the right to use the 
Catalan language, the identity of Cata- 
lonia as a distinct entity of western 
Europe. Casals and his entourage speak 
only Catalan at home. 

His composing of sardanas is an ex- 
pression of this same preoccupation; the 
sardana is a favorite folk dance of the 
Catalonians, which “They cherish with 
patriotic fervor as an expression of the 
people and their common democratic 
feeling.” “The sardana is our flag,” Casals 
often explains. A saying like this is char- 
acteristic of the habit Casals has of 
giving a personal, symbolic meaning to 
natural phenomena. So, for instance, he 
can talk about the rugged, majestic 
height of the Matterhorn and compare 
the mountain to Bach—especially during 
the months of teaching in Zermatt at the 
foot of the mountain. From the endless 


*Reprinted by permission of The Reporter. 


variety that he knows is in nature, from 
the individuality in every leaf and every 
grain of sand, he draws the metaphors 
he incessantly uses to urge young cellists 
to express the uniqueness of some me- 
lodic or rhythmic fragment. 

His well-known reluctance to rehearse 
chamber music with colleagues he really 
respects probably stems from this same 
faith—faith in the rightness of reactions. 

“Rehearse? Let’s improvise!” he has 
been heard to exclaim. And on the “boot- 
leg” recording of a rehearsal made in 
Prades unknown to him, he was heard to 
say that he had never been able to find 
the right tempo for the movement they 
were about to play but he hoped they 
would find it that morning. 

When Casals, Myra Hess, and I re- 
corded the Brahms C-Major Trio at the 
1952 Prades Festival we _ suggested 
listening to the playbacks in the usual 
way before going on to the next move- 
ment, but Casals would have none of it. 
Perhaps it is this absence of fussiness 
that gives his recordings their immediacy 
and spontaneity. 


A Man Becomes a Legend 


It is not surprising that those who 
have been in the “original” band of the 
faithful around Casals should sometimes 
regret the passing of their hero into the 
realm of celebrity—as celebrity is under- 
stood these days. The early enthusiasts 
now find themselves lost in the mob. 

I am thinking of the past and of the 
present—of that 1957 horseracing event 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, which was 
named after Don Pablo Casals, with its 
flower show dedicated to him, the tor- 
toise-shell Casals cutouts for the souve- 
nir trade, and other such by-products of 
celebrity. I wish I had sat down to write 
this piece thirty years ago. 

Not that the potent magic of Casals’ 
art acts on me any the less. But the cur- 
rent in the crowds around Casals nat- 
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urally cannot have the same origins now. 
It is inevitable that adulation of the 
wrong sort and for the wrong reasons 
should creep in. 


The understanding that met the 


precious offerings of Casals in those days, 
the thrill of discovery that was ours 
when he played Bach gamba sonatas 
with the harpsichordist Violet Gordon 
Woodhouse in a small hall on London’s 
New Bond Street or when we had the 
cello transcription of the César Franck 
violin sonata revealed to us at Town 
Hall, New York, those feverish evenings 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Kansas 


One of the most successful string 
clinics ever held in this area was the 
Eighth Annual Midwestern University 
String Clinic of November 14 at Wichita, 
Kansas. Leo B. Reynolds, MU faculty 
member, was clinic director and also 
conducted the clinic orchestra. 

Clinicians for the event were E. L. 
Frost of Denton, Dale Brubaker, Achil- 
les Balabanis, and Anna Bea Alberty, all 
of Wichita Falls. The latter two served 
as judges for the clinic. Assisting the 
director were Gail Palmer, Kathryn Jo 
Hargrave, Jonathan Roth, and Richard 
Affannato, all string majors at MU. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty 
violin students of junior high and high 
school age participated in the clinic. In 
the 7th and 8th grade divisions there 
were 65 students, while in the junior 
high division there were 55 attending, 
and in the high school division there 
were about 50 students. 

The clinic orchestra performed the 
Scriabine-Coppersmith “Prelude in E 
Minor” and the Purcell-Elkan “Sonata 
No. 9 “Golden Sonata’.” 


Casals Master Class at U. C. 


The Master Class will meet in Hertz 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 9:15 am. to 11:45 am., April 4 
through April 29, 1960. 

Performers will be accepted by audi- 
tions to be held by appointment in Room 
125, Morrison Music Building, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, on January 
28, 29 and 30. An accompanist will be 
provided. Cellists unable to appear at 
this time may send a tape recording of 
a complete work from the standard cel!o 
repertoire to arrive at the University of 
California not later than January 27. 
Class is limited. 

Auditors may attend the master class 
by advance reservation. All seats re- 
served. 


OUUOOUO EAN DECH ada aoeO ont, 
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Fees 
Performers 4 weeks $200.00 
Auditors 4 weeks $100.00 
2 weeks $ 50.00 


Works to be performed will be chosen 
from the following repertory: Bach 
Suites and Sonatas; Beethoven Sonatas; 
Brahms Sonatas, and the Concerti of 
Boccherini, Haydn, Schumann, Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens, Elgar and Lalo. Mr. Casals 
requests that all performance be from 
memory. 

For application blank write to: Uni- 
versity Extension, University of Cali- 
| fornia, Berkeley 4, California. 


Check the ways 


LYON -HEALY 
_ can help you! 


Catalog of student violins: imported 
and American-made. All meet or ex- 


ceed MENC standards. 


Catalog of rare old violins: world's 
largest collection, including works 
by Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, 
Rogeri and others. 


Instrument rental: any student instru- 
ment available for rental at moderate 
cost. 


Approval service: any modern or rare 
old instrument sent to you on ap- 
proval for trial and examination. No 
obligation. 


Repair Service: expert, precision serv- 
ice by some of America's finest string 
instrument craftsmen. Write for price 
list. 


LYON - HEALY 243 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Ill. 


B. Reynolds and assistants at M. U. Clinic, 
Wichita, Kansas 


New York 


The State University College of Edu- 
cation, Plattsburgh, presented the col- 
lege-community orchestra in a program 
of Christmas music as part of the College 
Festival of Arts. Among the numbers 
presented were the Carnival of the Ani- 
mal of Saint Saens and Six Dances by 
Mozart. 

Dr. Angelo LaMariana, director, said 
the people were “turned away at the 
door” for the concert. The auditorium 
holds about 1,000. 

School students from a radius of 75 
miles from Plattsburgh were invited to a 
dress rehearsal of the concert on Friday 
afternoon, December 11. 450 members 
of high school band, orchestra and 
chorus were “impressed” with the pro- 


Leo 


fessional rendition of the orchestra, Dr, 


Eric Prager invites you to visit 


Truetschler & Prager, Inc. 
334 S. Wabash, Chicago. 


Will be changed to... 
PRAGER & RITTER . . 


LaMariana interspersed the program 
with notes and professional interpreta- 
tions. 


A concert of Italian chamber music 
was given by Arved Kurtz, violinist and 
associated artists at Hunter College Play- 
house, New York, Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 18. Dr. Kurtz, who is director of 
the New York College of Music, was 
assisted by the noted American soprano, 
Rose Hampton, and of pianist Vladimir 
Padwa, violinist Max Weiner, violist 
Raymond Sabinsky, and cellist Nathan 
Stutch, in the concert which is being 
given for the benefit of the library fund 
of the New York College of Music. 


The program included the string quar- 
tet by Giuseppe Verdi; Tre Canzoni for 
soprano and string quartet by Idebrando 
Pizetti, and the sonata for violin and 
piano by Ottorino Respighi. Messrs. 
Weiner, Sabinsky and Stutch are mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Messrs. Kurtz, Padwa, and 
Stutch are members of the faculty of the 
New York College of Music. 
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Homage to the Master 
Of Prades 


(Continued from page 14) 

in the Budapest “Redoute” concert hall 
—all this we must no longer seek or 
hanker after. Those were the days when 
Casals could be heard in the red-plush 
intimacy of the tiny Kursaal theater in 
Montreux under a young conductor 
named Ernest Ansermet. 

I realize now how much there is in 
Casals’ art and personality that I have 
come to take for granted: the short, 
stocky, earthy master with the probing, 
youthfully clear, and twinkling eyes, 
with those economical movements when 
he is playing his cello, conducting the 
orchestra, or simply stopping in the 
street of Zermatt on his way to miniature 
golf, or walking under the enormous 
parasol he always carries, arm in arm 
with his lovely pupil Martita (now his 
wife), while he stops to receive the 
homage of some unknown admirer or ex- 
pressions of friendship and love from 
someone in his entourage. 

At a rehearsal of the first Prades Fes- 
tival in 1950, when he stopped the or- 
chestra in order to give me a welcoming 
embrace, he seemed then to me _ es- 
sentially the same Casals I had heard 
and spoken to as an adolescent in Brus- 
sels in 1909. When I came to rehearse 
my concerto under his baton and looked 
up at him, I felt just the same as if 
forty-one years had not passed. 


He Created His Successors 

We should never forget what is due 
to Casals for the emergence in our time 
of such superb cellists as the late, ever- 
regretted Emanuel Feuermann, or Greg- 
or Piatigorsky, or Pierre Fournier. These 
men did not actually sit at Casals’ feet, 
but it was Casals who made room for 
them, established standards, and created 
a demand in the public conscience for 
cellistic perfection. I still remember 
what a distinguished representative of 
the older German school, Hugo Becker, 
told me in 1914 or 1915: that it. had 
been Casals who had put the cello where 
it belongs, and that all cellists should 
rejoice in Casals’ unmatched prestige. 
An example like Casals’ brought power- 
ful pressure, the impact of which was 
felt even in the most obscure conserva- 
tories and in the cello sections of modest 
provincial orchestras. Casals must have 
caused countless cellists and their teach- 
ers to submit themselves to a searching 
examen de conscience, to revise their an- 
tiquated methods, to aim higher, and to 
eliminate playing habits that on the so- 
called “unwieldy” instrument were once 
considered—but are no longer—necessary 
evils. 

The Casals standard of exquisite ex- 
pressive intonation, his ideas on bow 
technique and fingering, which did away 
with compromises such as “auxiliary 
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notes” that had been tolerated in connect- 
ing notes that were far apart (one could 
call them “emergency  landings”)—all 
these are achievements that time will 
never destroy. Casals has given the 
public unforgettable moments of musical 
experience, unmatched in _ eloquence, 
poignancy, elegance, and characteriza- 
tion. There has only been one Casals in 
the history of the cello, yet in the years 
to come his role will not be left un- 
filled. 

His discipline, steeled in the lifelong 
study of the masters, his faculty for 
drawing benefit from the accidents of his 
life, must have been of help to him dur- 
ing these recent months of convalescence. 
He must have applied the same rigor to 
himself that all we musicians must ob- 
serve in the disciplined hours of train- 
ing in our studios. In a letter to a friend 
from .Prades..some three or four years 
ago he wrote of the hours he spent prac- 
ticing and said: “Je pense encore faire 
des progres.” 

Only Casals could speak of progress 
at his age. But who knows? As the late 
Eugéne Ysaye has said, “Where Casals 
is concerned, anything is possible.” 


The following are Mr. Szigeti’s per- 
sonal favorites among the many Casals 
performances that:iare available. on rec- 
ords: prety ea 
Bach’s Suite No. 1 in’C; Prades Festivai 

Orchestra on Columbia ML-4348.° - 
Brahms’ Trio No. 2 in € for Violin, Cello; 

and Piano; Szigeti, Casals, and Myra 

Hess on Columbia ML-4720. 

Dvorak’s Concerto in B Minor for Cello: 
George Szell conducting the Czech 
Philharmonic on Victor LCT-1026. 

Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor for 

_ Cello and Orchestra; Prades Festival 
Orchestra on Columbia MT:-4926: - - 


Ohio 
AKRON YOUTH SYMPHONY 

Robert Klotman, recently appointed 
Musical Director and Conductor of the 
Akron Youth Symphony conducted the 
season’s first program on November 18, 
1959. The program included among 
other numbers Ralph Vaughn Williams’ 
Suite on English Folk Songs and Gluck 


Iphigenia in Aulis, Overture. 


MUSICGRAMS FROM BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


The first faculty program of the year, 
held October 18, 1959, opened auspi- 
ciously with a viola recital by Gerald 
Lefkoff, instructor of music, accom- 
panied by Robert Chapman. The high- 
light of the concert was a solo sonata for 
unaccompanied viola by Mr. Lefkoff. 

The Chamber Orchestra of the Uni- 
versity appeared November 15, 1959, 
with Professors Paul Makara and Wil- 
liam Alexander being featured in the 
Bach Double Violin concert. 

The University Trio, consisting of 
Paul Makara, violinist, Seymour Ben- 
stock, cellist, and Robert Chapman, 
pianist, performed three trios by Bee- 
thoven, Piston and Schubert on Decem- 
ber 2. 

December 7, the University Symphony 
Orchestra presented “Amahl and_ the 
Night Visitors” with the original NBC- 
TV cast. This concert was the final for 
the school year of 1959. 

Other activities during the month 
were: Northwest Region Orchestra Festi- 
val, which met at Bowling Green State 
University, November 14-15. Schools 
from thirty counties participated, with a 
total of ninety-five students. Rehearsals 
were held all day Friday with the final 
concert given at the Ballroom of the Uni- 
versity: Union. The concert was con- 
ducted’ by Seymour Benstock of the 
Music Faculty. 

NEW AMP CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 

The. new, impressive catalogue of 
string publications by Associate Music 
Publishers, Inc., (One W. 47th St., 
N.Y.C., 36), is available for the asking. 


Makara and Alexander th thee Bach’ Double 
Concerto at Bowling Green ~ 


When in CHICAGO, VISIT 
TRUETSCHLER & PRAGER 
334 South Wabash 
Chicago, Ill. HA 7-0423 
WOLFGANG B. RITTER 
Expert Repairer. 
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The Capable Repairman 
by KENNETH WARREN 


Since the advent of the violin in the 
form that we know it (circa 1530), the 
repairing of violins has been important 
to string players because instruments do 
require repairs, and if not repairs, then 
adjustment. While there are no refer- 
ences to the repair work of Antonius 
Stradivarius, we can be quite sure that 
he was often called upon to make ad- 
justments, repairs, and changes in the 
fine instruments he was turning out for 
the Courts of Europe, the Church, and 
for those individuals who used his in- 
struments. We can picture the simplicity 
of his repairwork problem in that he 
had only to make a new top for an 
instrument which had been seriously 
damaged, use his regular varnish, and 
all was well. Today, however, one does 
not make a new top, for in so doing, 
the value of an old violin would be so 
seriously impaired that such a venture 
would be unthinkable. What must be 
done is to use what remains, repairing 
it in such a fashion that the breaks, the 
damage are not readily discernable, and 
at the same time to remove as little as 
possible of that which was the original. 
Obviously, such work requires great skill 
formed by years of experience in the 
handling, repair, and restoration of first 
class instruments. Opportunities for such 
experience are to be had in few places 
in the world, and few opportunities are 
available for anyone to gain this experi- 
ence. 

There are many misconceptions of 
what constitutes the first class repair- 
man. In the course of this article I will 
point out various details of work as well 
as the misconceptions that I refer to. 

The daily work of a repairman en- 
gaged, let us say, in the repair of in- 
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struments of commercial grade is one 
which ‘entails many of the basic prin- 
ciples of good repair work one would 
find in working on the Stradivari of 
Benno Rabinoff, or the famous “Lord 
(Continued on next page) 


‘Northern Ohio String ‘Orchestra Festival at Alliance, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1959. J. Frederick Muller, Conductor 


hae 
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The Capable Repairman 
(Continued from page 17) 
Aylesford” Stradivari cello of Janos 
Starker. Given the equipment of good 
tools, proper repair materials and the 
“know how” which comes from proper 
schooling, the repairman’ work comes 
out in finished form so as to produce 
the best one from the instrument, an 
ease of playing, and that “feel” that the 
player recognizes as perfect adjustment. 
Such finished results require no aspect of 
genius, no hocus-pocus, no claims as to 
secret methods; just skill. It is often 
thought that the maker of first class 
new “violins also has an attendant skill 
in the repairing of old instruments or 
modern ones. This does not follow, as 
many makers of new instruments are 
not skilled in the repair of violins, and 
in some cases woefully inadequate. Wit- 
ness the schooling of most of our better 
repairmen in this country and in 
Europe—first, learning the craft of the 
violin maker and the ability to turn out 
first class instruments, then, the training 
in some first class shop under a capable 
master in the art of repairing and ad- 
justing instruments. The finest repairmen 
in the U.S.A. have invariably followed 

this pattern. 

In his work with fine instruments, and 
with lesser ones as well, the repairman 
approaches the task with one idea in 
mind, namely to get from the instrument 
the best possible results, tonally and in 
ease of playing so that the instrument 
speaks properly. Let us examine the 
ways in which the instrument is set up 
for playing and some of the devices em- 
ployed to bring out its best. 


Pegs: 

The fit and taper on each peg must 
be checked. If the peg jumps or slips, 
re-fitting is necessary. This means the 
peg is reshaped in a peg cutter, the 
peg hole re-shaped slightly, when peg 
cutter and reamer have precision tapers 
on them. The results are a lapped bear- 
ing surface, with no slip, no jump, and 
no problems for the player, student, or 
artist. (Note: A well-known performer 
told me recently that, during a lecture 
on string playing, he was unable to keep 
any of the instruments provided by the 
school in tune; all had faulty pegs. Of 
what avail are good instruments if none 
will stay in tune!) 


Fingerboard: 


The number one requirement is to 
have a board of first class ebony, this 
planed with a slight coneavity, the 
lowest section of the cure in the fourth 
position. This must be finished off with 
rotten stone and oil. In cello boards, a 
recent idea presented to us by a world- 
famed artist works well, that the convex 
portion reach from the nut to a point 
six inches from the end of the board, 


and at that point the board planed 
eds about the total degree of 
1/8”. In other words, the board will not 
an any part of the string in advance 
of the finger stopping it when in the 
highest positions. 


Bridges: 

Much is to be gained from the proper 
selection of wood. There are types of 
bridges made of extremely hard maple; 
others softer. For an instrument which 
basically is hard and strident in ‘one, 
the use of a softer bridge, cut on the 
thick side, will tend to produce a more 
agreeable sound. For the instrument 
lacking in speaking qualities, the bridge 
should be hard in texture, cut thin. For 
the amateur player, the use of a low 
bridge is suitable. For the performer 
who produces tone of power and 
resonance, this low bridge fitting is 
totally inadequate. Freak bridges with 
pictures of gargoyles cut in them, lami- 
nated, “patented” types guaranteed to 
improve any violin are to be studiously 
avoided. Feet of the bridge must fit 
with absolutely no air space beneath. 
If a piece of paper can be inserted 
under any section of the feet, the bridge 
is improperly fitted. 


Bass Bars: 

The fitting of a proper bass bar to 
an instrument whose bar is old and has 
lost resiliency—makes -for a revival of 
tone and response. Much _ hocus-pocus 
is often evident in this area with bars 
being changed when no need for change 
is indicated. For the expert, the job of 
re-barring is based on a complete check 
of the whole top, every square inch 
gauged with a caliper, a graph made 
and this interpreted as to what is needed 
in the way of tension, the required type 
of spruce, angle in which the bar is set, 
and its exact position. A bar can be in- 
serted in an instrument in one hour’s 
time. The time needed for the prelimi- 
nary study of the violin and its needs 
with a view to bar insertion would be 
one or two days. Entrust this work to 
the repairman of your choice, and be 
sure that your choice has been one which 
is based upon the experience of others 
who have had the same work done. 


Soundpost: 

What constitutes a first class adjust- 
ment of the post? To move a post from 
one position to another requires no 
particular skill, but is simply a matter of 
learning the technique of post setting. 
And on this note we would strongly 
advise the player to avoid all tempta- 
tions to buy a soundpost setter, and do 
his own adjusting. This becomes a di- 
sease. We have known players who, 
backstage between numbers adjusted 
the post! Some years ago, we had one 
of the best known cellists come in the 
shop almost daily for the purpose of 
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having his post set. He always left us 
with the statement that it was now 
right, but several days would pass, and 
in again he came in with the statement 
that it was now again not quite right. 
It finally developed into the situation 
where the neck on the instrument was 
not right, and when we last had word of 
him, six necks had been grafted on the 
instruments, none of which would give 
him the right measurement, all done by 
various well-known violin repairmen en- 
joying world-wide reputations. The set- 
ting of a soundpost is a_ precise 
operation. The length of the post must 
be right for the instrument, and that is 
easily determined by the position of 
the feet of the bridge, once the right 
width of bridge has been selected (vio- 
lin repairmen who are accustomed to 
working on first class instruments have 
available bridge widths for all instru- 
ments, varying, for example, in cello 
bridges from 88 mm. to 94 mm.). The 
post is cut to fit flush both top and back 
and is checked through the opening 
where the end pin is held. If a post fits 
on one edge, it is quite apparent that 
contact is lost and part of the nervous 
system of the violin is blocked with a 
consequence that the instrument cannot 
sound its best. Avoid thin soundposts. 
Better to err on the thick side, for in so 
doing, one gets from the instrument 
more than can result with the use of a 
thin post. If one is to take pride in his 
playing, he had best have the post ad- 
justed at the beginning of the Fall 
season. A good checking time is when 
the steam heat is on; then the post must 
(Continued on next page) 
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On Finding High Notes* 
by Sox Basirz 


When the well-trained violinist must 
play a very high note immediately after 
one it: a low position he has little trouble 
in finding it at once and playing it in 
tune: 


E string 


However, if the violinist must play 
the very same notes with a pause of 
some length between the low and high 
notes, he finds the task more difficult. 
All of the. confidence which he had when 
he played Ex. 1 leaves him when he 


must play the high note in Ex. 2. He be- 
gins checking the high note by plucking 
the string during the pause and listening 
suspiciously to the intonation. 


Ex.2 (hunting and checking] : 


f string 


Despite this special care—or perhaps 
because of it—the high note may be out 
of tune. It is a curious problem. Why 
should the high note in Ex. 1 be easy 
while the same note in Ex. 2 is dif- 
ficult? The reasons should be fairly ob- 
vious. However, before examining them, 
let us examine the solution to this prob- 
lem. In Ex. 3, sometime during the rest, 

(Continued on next page) 


The Capable Repairman 
(Continued from page 18) 


be loosened; in the summer the post is 
tightened. There is no violin or kindred 
instrument that remains constant winter 
and summer. 

Neck: 

Examine the neck in any of the vio- 
lins owned and used by the foremost 
players of our day. In no case will you 
tind a small neck. Some years ago, necks 
were cut down in thickness in order to 
make playing and shifting easier. The 
strange part of it is that the violin of 
Paganini, displayed in the Museum at 
Genoa has a full-sized neck such as 
would be used today. This vogue for 
small necks is out. But still we see vio- 
lins with small necks. If the player 
using such a neck were to use for a few 
weeks the correct sized neck instead, 
much of the fatigue and lack of ease in 
double stop playing would be elimi- 
nated. The proper neck, such as used 
by all first class players, measures 15/16” 
at the nut with a rather shallow depth, 
with the fingerboard angle to produce 
3/4” at the extreme end of the finger- 
board in the exact center. There is a 
small variation in angle when the in- 
strument is high arched, with a lessen- 
ing of the angle for this type. 


Suggestions for the elimination of wun- 
justified repairs: 

Avoid the miracle man of the repair 
world. The finest here and abroad 
promise no miracles, such as transform- 
ing a Markneukirchen fiddle into the 
realm of a Guadagnini. A Markneukir- 
chen fiddle remains just that, but with 
proper adjustment the best can be had 
from it, and that is that. 

In the dry, arid confines of homes, 
concert halls, and studios, violins and 
all stringed instruments suffer greatly. 
If the relative humidity drops below 30° 


*Reprinted from the International Musician. 


ou the hygrometer where the instru- 
inent generally is kept and played, cracks 
will develop, parts will come unglued, 
and the instrument will sound poorly. 
If a power humidifier is not available, 
keep within the case a small clay hu- 
midifier. This simple device will work 
wonders. 

The player should avoid cleaning his 
own instrument. One can polish the 
instrument with any simple polish as 
recommended by reputable dealers. 
Avoid the use of any polish containing 
silicone. This is for motor cars, not vio- 
lins. Cleaning should be done by an 
expert who knows the pitfalls of clean- 
ing soft, Italian varnishes or those var- 
nishes found on some of the better-made 
modern violins. 

Make sure that no repair on one’s 
instrument is done with any of the mir- 
acle glues (synthetics). The only glue 
that is suitable for use on an instrument 
is gelatine glue. For instance, the late 
Jacques Thibaud had an instrument of 
his glued on several boats while in the 
Far East. He carefully watched the re- 
pairman do the job, and left with the 
instrument fully glued. Some months 
later in New York during a cold, dry 
spell, the instrument cracked in the top. 
The proper repair indicated the removal 
of the top. When the repairman at- 
tempted this simple operation, he found 
that the glue would not pull lose. Chem- 
ists had to be consulted in order to find 
a solvent for this substance, and then 
the problem of getting the solvent into 
the joint without touching the varnish 
presented itself. The top was finally 
removed, but at a cost probably higher 
than any similar repair ever undertaken. 
The Far Eastern repairman had used 
(you have guessed it!) a synthetic glue 
unknown in this country. 

Mr. Warren of Chicago, Ill., is well 
known as owner of one of the finest violin 
shops in the country. Recently he has at- 
tained national attention when appearing 
on the Jack Paar shows, demonstrating fine 
Stradivarius and Guarnerius violins. 
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Violin Left Hand Technique 
A Survey of Basic Doctrines 


by Dr. FREDERICK NEUMANN 

C. Fingering 

In the judicious choice of a fingering 
two fundamental principles are involved. 
One refers to the question of which 
fingering will sound best in terms of a 
definite interpretive intent; the other to 
the question of which will permit the 
easiest, most effortless performance. 
Trendelenburg refers to these two prin- 
ciples as the “aesthetic” and the “nat- 
ural,” De Bériot as the “expressive” and 
the “mechanical” (“doigter....de Tex- 
pression” and “doigter du mécanisme’ ) 
or else as “cantilena fingering” and “pas- 
sage-work fingering” (“doigter du chant 
et celui du trait”)? L. Mozart, in dis- 
cussing the choice of positions, sees 
three motivations, namely “Notwendig- 
keit, Bequemlichkeit, Zierlichkeit,”* (ne- 
cessity, comfort, loveliness) but these 
fall easily into the two above categories, 


1Op. cit., pp. 126-127 

Pi Ovn. terri IBN. so, aly 

3 Op. cit., p. 147 

*Back issues containing earlier install- 
ments of Dr. Neumann’s thesis are available 
from the Editor. 


since “necessity” and “comfort” both 
clearly refer to the technical aspect. 
The selection of a fingering from an 
aesthetic point of view can be prompted 
by various considerations. One of these 
is the choice of tone color which varies 
from string to string, the wish to put 
to appropriate use either the brilliance 
of the E, the mellowness and warmth of 
the middle strings or the power and 
rich, characteristic sonority of the G 
string. Closely related to this is the fre- 
quent desire to achieve greater unity of 
sound by playing one whole phrase on 
one string alone. In any of these in- 
stances one has to make frequent shifts 
that would otherwise be unnecessary. L. 
Mozart gives several examples of fin- 
gerings for the sake of “Zierlichkeit” and 
advises soloists to play whenever pos- 
sible on one string in order to retain the 
same color. For the same reason he 
counsels avoiding open strings and fre- 
quent use of natural harmonics.* The 
choice of a fingering on aesthetic 
grounds can further have to do with 
the desire to substitute a stronger for a 
weaker finger, mainly the third for the 
fourth finger, in order to obtain greater 
intensity of sound in vibrato. Above all 
it can be dictated by the requirements 


4 Tbid., p. 107 


of the expressive portamento as already 
briefly discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion. 

Since the choice of fingering from 
such angles is largely determined by 
motives of musical interpretation, their 
analysis and evaluation would have to 
be made from an aesthetic point of view, 
as a form of style criticism. Such a dis- 
cussion, however, does not fall within 
the proper field of this study, and 
though the musical side of the problem 
cannot be entirely ignored, the main 
concern of this chapter will be with 
the purely technical aspect of fingering. 
This means that the focus will be on 
the question whether principles of a 
general nature can be formulated with 
regard to the greater ease and efficiency 
which certain fingerings bring to the 
execution of particular note patterns. 

It should be added that the two prin- 
ciples, the aesthetic and the technical, 
must not be regarded as two distinct 
compartments that exclude one another. 
Any insight gained into the greater ease 
or “naturalness” of a certain fingering 
does not lose its validity under any 
circumstances eventhough its applica- 
tion may be subject to modification by 
the aesthetic intent. Moreover, it is not 
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On Finding High Notes* 
(Continued from page 19) 


play the small notes in pantomime with 
the bow about one half inch above the 
string. If the pantomime reenacts the 
motions used in Ex. 1 the high note will 
be found immediately in tune and there 
will be no need for further plucking or 
checking of intonation. 


= 3 


Exed I 


E str. PLAY 


ie 
Pantomime] 
Bow halg-inch above 
STri*g 


The Strokes During the Pantomime 
May Be Reversed 


This method seems at first somewhat 
magical but the explanation is quite 
simple. Ex. 1 is easy to play in tune be- 
cause there was a continuous movement 
of the left hand from the low to the 
high position, a movement practiced for 
years in conjunction with a right arm 
bowing motion. Ex. 2 is difficult to play 
because the continuity of left hand mo- 
tion is broken by a long rest. In ad- 
dition the left hand has to go to a high 
note while the right arm is doing noth- 
ing. Inasmuch as the player has never 
practiced going to high positions without 
simultaneous right arm activity he has 
no confidence in his ability to hit the 


high note correctly. The pantomime bow- 
ing motion in Ex. 3 provides a substitute 
right arm motion so that the left hand 
can go to the high position in conjunc- 
tion with the customary right hand ac- 
tivity, thus restoring the familiar po- 
sition-shift motion pattern, and with it 
the lost confidence. 

Not every violinist will be able to 
employ this method without some spe- 
cial preparatory work. The following ex- 
ercises will accustom the hand to pan- 
tomime shifting, which may be done 
with the upper or lower finger. Some fin- 
ger-pressure should be maintained on the 
string to provide adequate “feel” of the 
fingerboard during the shift. 


| au = 
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The up-bow and down-bow indication 
induces an arm motion which synchro- 
nizes very easily with the upward mo- 
tion of the left hand; the pantomime 
should be done with a certain élan to 
compensate for the absence of sound. 

Once the violinist has attained con- 
fidence in this method of “finding” high 
notes he will not need any actual pan- 
tomime but will be able to hit the high 
note a fraction of a second before he 
plays and so the beginning of the actual 


playing will blend into the “prepara- 
tion.” This means that during the whole 
period of silence he wil be making ab- 
solutely no preparation—something re- 
quiring much strength of character, in- 
asmuch as every player in the section 
around him will be checking the note. 


Note to Orchestrators 


Cecil Forsyth in his book on orches- 
tration points out that in writing triple 
and quadruple stops for violin, chords 
containing open strings are preferable 
primarily because the execution is easier. 
However he fails to point out that open 
strings are also necessary to make chords 
sound strong and brilliant and that a 
three-string chord with one or more 
open strings will sound stronger than a 
four-string chord without open strings. 

Thus he lists chord A among the “avail- 
able” chords, and since it has four notes 
it looks stronger than chords B and C, 
when as a matter of fact it sounds only 


An orchestrator unfamiliar with violin 
technique is apt to use chord A for a for- 
tissimo effect unaware that it is quite a 
weak sounding chord. Actually, a divisi 
of chords D and E provides the strongest 
effect of all. 
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illinois 


SyYLvVAN Warp, President, announces 
the compilation of a professional directo- 
ry of string teachers in the Chicago area. 
The directory will be used by public 
school teachers in recommending private 
pupils to teachers. Irvinc R. Letcuinc- 
ER, N. Magnolia Ave., Chicago, 40, is 
editor of the Directory. There is a charge 
of 50¢ for listing to defray printing costs. 

A joint meeting was held by ASTA 
and the Illinois MTNA group at North- 
western University on Nov. 9, 1959. A 
demonstration of style and performance 
of Baroque style string music was given 
by Prof. Peter S. Farrell of the University 
of Illinois. 


Sd * 3 


SZIGETI AND “CHAMBER MUSIC 
DAYS” SPONSORED BY UI IN UR- 
BANA 


The University of Illinois will sponsor 
Joseph Szigeti in two concerts and an 
informal meeting with string teachers 
and students. The two concerts with 
three of Bach’s Solo Sonatas and Par- 
titas on each will be presented on March 
30 and April 1. An informal lecture-dis- 
cussion will be held on Saturday, April 
2 at 3 P.M. Mr. Szigeti will present 
similar programs at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara and at Ohio 
State University at Columbus, Ohio. 

Coordinated with the Szigeti offerings 
will be two “Chamber Music Days,” to 
be held on April 2-3, sparked by the 
ASTA student chapter at UI, sponsored 
by the School of Music and the Division 
of Music Extension of the University. 
Outstanding high school ensembles may 
participate in this event during which 
visiting ensembles will perform to one- 
another and will have individual coach- 
ing sessions with the university faculty. 
STRING CLINIC AT EIU 

Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, 
will sponsor a string and orchestra clinic 
on March 21, 1960. The one day event 
will commence at 9:00 A.M., with a 45 
minute public concert scheduled at 3:00 
P.M. at the Fine Arts building. 

George Wilson of the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich., will conduct 
the orchestra made up of junior high 
and high school youth of East-Central 
Illinois. Donald C. Todd, head of the 
violin department at EIU and concert- 
master of the EIU Orchestra is in charge 
of arrangements; he may be contacted 
for particulars in connection with this 
program. 


“I have never heard my violin sound so 
good. Miss Endres agrees, Mr. Ritter has 
done a beautiful job.” Signed Sister M. 


Paura, OP. 
_— TRUETSCHLER & PRAGER, INC. 


Temianka, Goh and Rolland at UI session 


Two distinguished visitors delighted 
the students and faculty of the UI 
campus in January. HENRE TEMIANKA 
held an inspiring lecture demonstration 
on January 11th, speaking with his usual 
eloquence to a large group of students 
and faculty. Present was Mr. Gon Soon 
Troe, a delightful teacher of strings from 
Singapore. Mr. Goh, a professional vio- 
linist with excellent European training 
has done impressive pioneer work in 
Singapore in training a large number of 
violinists with whom he formed his own 
string orchestra that tours the Orient as 
well as accompanies visiting celebrities 
of the concert stage. Mr. Goh has been 
traveling under the sponsorship of our 
State Department since November. Pre- 
viously he has inspected centers of string 
culture in England, Belgium, France and 
Italy, under the sponsorship of their re- 
spective governments. These honors were 
bestowed upon Mr. Goh owing to his 
pioneer work with strings and with un- 
derprivileged children. In this country, 
Mr. Goh has been visiting some of the 
most important centers of string instruc- 
tion, among them Juilliard, Curtis, East- 
man Schools, The University of Illinois, 
Wichita University, the Dallas and Los 
Angeles public schools. 


Mississippi 

The Mississippi Chapter of ASTA has 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: 

President: Angelo Frascarelli, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

Vice-President: Allen Fuller, Missis- 
sippi College, Clinton, Miss. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Katherine E. 
Longyear, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The election took place at a meeting 
held in conjunction with the Mississippi 
Music Teachers Association at Clinton, 
Miss., on October 31. Plans for a solo 
and ensemble contest were also dis- 
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ITALIAN VIOLINS — 


Now, as always, the best! 


ut 


Preferred by professionals every- 
where! America's foremost importer 
of Modern Italian Handmade Violins. 
Priced from $100. Certified. 


ot 


Beautiful French Violins and Violas 
by Collin-Mezin. Lowest prices any- 
where! 


ut 


Combination Violin and Viola cases 
and double Violin cases from $30. 


uf 


Marlin Brinser 


643 Stuyvesant Ave. 
Irvington II, N.J. 


CELLO STOLEN 


The letter below was received from 
one of our members. Any information 
concerning the fate of this cello will be 
greatly appreciated by the correspond- 
ent. 


Dear Editor: 


I am writing to see if, through the 
publications of the ASTA, the member- 
ship may be able to give me some help. 
I had the misfortune on October 14, to 
have my cello stolen, and as the police 
here have no clue as to whether this was 
done by a-local person or a professional, 
they have no idea of where it may turn 
up. It was in a brown corduroy bag, 
leather trimmed. Its label reads “Josef 
Gramer, Graslitz, Boheme,” and is fitted 
with Caspari pegs. Its most distinctive 
feature, however, is a one-piece, rather 
unusually grained back. 


Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. J. W. Van Valkenburg 
1517 E. Haley St. 
Midland, Mich. 


Support Strings by Your Continuous 


Membership in ASTA 
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Violin Left Hand Technique 
(Continued from page 20) 

always possible to mark off an exact 
demarcation line between the two prin- 
ciples. A good illustration of a border- 
line case is the issue of a fingering 
designed to eliminate an audible shift 
which is not intended to serve an ex- 
pressive purpose. It could well be argued 
that this is not a question of interpre- 
tation and aesthetic judgment but 
simply one of accurate rendition and 
technical correctness. Therefore the mat- 
ter of clear articulation cannot be 
ignored even if only the “technical” as- 
pect of fingering is under discussion. 

That there are many elements of a 
purely personal nature involved in any 
choice of a fingering is almost self- 
evident. A particular preference may be 
based on the individual structure of 
hand and fingers as well as on the way 
in which hand and fingers are held, or 
else on habits of long standing which 
largely determine what is comfortable 
and what not. Yet in spite of this there 
is little doubt that there are principles 
of a general nature which can be, and 
have been, formulated by various au- 
thors. 

Some of these principles were early 
stated by L. Mozart. One of them is the 
idea of changing positions preferably on 
the strong beat as implied in the fol- 
lowing examples:° 


a 
ra Wee 2 ee 


SS 
zr 


Auer calls this the “Rhythmic fingering” 
and gives this example:° 


(irom 3) (mor il 2&2. tH) 


Flesch also adheres to it and argues 
that the strong beat is better able than 
the weak beat to carry the accent which 
frequently accompanies the change of 
position.? 

Another principle has a change of po- 
sition coincide with a change of bow in 
order to avoid an undesirable alissando 
smear. L. Mozart has these examples: 


44 4 
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This, no doubt, is a sound principle, the 
same which underlies Flesch’s formula: 


5 Tbid.; pp. 151 and 153 
6 Violin Playing, p. 98 
Op: cite Ll, ip: - 20 

3 Op. cit., p. 165 
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cr his ingenious fingering of the famous 
passage of the Mendelssohn concerto:° 


=] 
Param 
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Another of L. Mozart’s ideas which 
will not be contested by any modern 
author refers to the rhythmic pattern in 
which dotted and shorter notes alternate, 
non-legato. Here the change of position 
is best made after the dotted note where, 
as Mozart explains, a short rest can be 
inserted in which the change can be 
made unnoticeably.!° Flesch gives an 
example illustrating the same point." 


L. Mozart also refers to what Gruen- 
berg calls “irregular fingering” or Flesch 
—mistakenly, as was explained before— 
“simultaneous use of positions’; Mozart 
calls it simply “Ueberlegung” (overlay- 
ing), which is the use of a neighboring 
finger instead of the one which in a 
particular position would normally fall 
in place, either by necessity in double 
stops or in single tone passages, to in- 
sure greater ease and smoothness. Mo- 


lll 


zart’s examples:?2 


seventh to A.1? As a matter of fact these 
are the positions in which two octave 


aS rs mEseos 
pe ae 


e a 


scales, arpeggios, broken thirds and 
other intervallic sequences circumscrib- 
ing these particular keys are probably 
most conveniently played. 

For scales transcending the range of 
two octaves De Bériot advises the al- 
ternation of first and second finger in 
ascending as well as in descending in 
order that the movement remains within 
either the even or the odd numbered 
positions. On long passages he recom- 
mends dividing the changes of position 
among several strings instead of execut- 
ing all on one. In descending one change 
can be saved by using the fourth im- 
mediately after the first finger. De 
Bériot further advises making position 
changes wherever possible on half tones 
rather than whole tones because this 
reduces the necessary movement of the 
hand. 

Among modern-.authors Flesch is 
probably the one who devotes the larg- 
est share of attention to the question 
of fingering and in the first volume of 
his book a large chapter is concerned 
with this problem. 


Admitting individual deviations on 


grounds of subjective preference—as well 
as musical requirements—Flesch never- 
theless sees the possibility of establish- 
ing an objective yardstick mainly on 
the principle of the desirability of “least 
exertion of strength.”!4 

As far as the finger-fall in one position 


An allusion is also found in Mozart 
to the relationship of positions to certain 
keys, an idea which was later elaborated 
by De Bériot. The latter states that each 
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position has a key which is most par- 
ticular to it; namely, the one whose 
tonic is played with the first finger on 
the A string and the fourth finger on 
the E. Hence he sees the second position 
especially adapted to the key of C and 
its relatives, the third to D, the fourth 
to E, the fifth to F, the sixth to G, the 


NODE Ctts, La pe 133 
DW Op, icit., p. 156 
Oper cits) leaps sss 
2 Op. cit.; pp. 184-185 


is concerned, Flesch refers to what he 
considers the generally established 
opinion that the half tone between the 
second and third fingers, the whole tone 
between first and second, and between 
third and fourth respectively, constitute 
“the most natural relation” between the 
fingers,’® but he declines to base any 
principles of fingering on this fact claim- 
ing “it merely shows us which scales 
must be first studied.” 

He finds the main application of the 
“least effort” principle in the change of 
positions where the shorter way is to be 
preferred to the longer. The same idea 
was expressed by De Bériot. Yet Flesch 

BiOpa ci Ll pales 
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California 


ALL-CITY STRING ORCHESTRA IN 
SACRAMENTO CITY SCHOOLS 


In the belief that the more advanced 
junior high age string player needs all 
the encouragement he can get to keep 
him playing at the critical time when he 
just begins to discover the wonders of his 
instrument and the enduring charm of 
music, the Sacramento City Unified 
School district has sponsored, for the past 
seven years, an all-city junior high school 
string orchestra. 

The school board recognizes this 
group, along with the all-city chorus and 
band, as an official extra-curricular activ- 
ity of the schools. Each group is spon- 
sored by a junior high school principal, 
who heads up general organization. 

The orchestra has been made up of 
young players from all of the district’s 
eight junior high schools and has varied 
in size from forty to sixty-five members. 
Conductors have been selected from 
among the teachers in the schools in- 
volved. All of these people, most of 
whom are members of ASTA, are full- 
time string instructors who, in addition 
to teaching, are actively engaged in 
playing string instruments in various or- 
ganizations in the Sacramento area. If a 
teacher isn't directing the orchestra, he 
makes himself useful by coaching a sec- 
tion, setting up the rehearsal room, or 
by just standing around to show that he 
is interested in the whole procedure. 

The present fall semester’s orchestra 
of sixty-six players has been conducted 
by Margaret Heilbron, teacher at Fern 
Bacon Junior High School, who is also 
concert master of the Sacramenta Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and Ken Harvey, 
teacher in a California junior high school, 
whose dance band has had a continuous 
engagement for the past year and a half 
at a local hotel. Harold B. Spencer, prin- 
cipal of Peter Lassen Junior High School, 
served as sponsor. Norman Lamb, music 
supervisor, also took an active part. 

In a joint program with the all-city 
chorus, the orchestra performed at an 
evening concert and at two junior high 
school assemblies on the nineteenth and 
twentieth of November. 


SACRAMENTO SECTION MEMBER 
PERFORMS CONCERTO 

Soloist with the Chico Symphony Or- 
chestra in a performance of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in D Major, for Violin, was Dr. 
Warren van Bronkhorst, Assistant Profes- 
sor at Chico State College, for four years. 
The performance was part of a concert 
given Sunday afternoon, November fif- 
teenth, in the Chico State College audi- 
torium. Guest conductor was Joseph M. 
Wilson, a member of the music faculty 
at the state college. 


Instruments 


Adjustments 


Accessories 


Repairs 


Master Bow Rehairing 


Haskay_o’s String Suop 


Fine Workmanship Has Its Voice 


NOrmandy 3-3875 


308 So. State Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Roosevelt Jr. High Orchestra, Karl B. Johansson, Conductor 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
SECTION 


STANFORD STRING WORKSHOP 


71 string teachers from California at- 
tended a one-day string workshop at 
Stanford on October 31, 1959. The work- 
shop was sponsored jointly by the De- 
partment of Music of Stanford University 
and the Bay Area Section of ASTA. 

The program. consisted of a reading 
session of string ensemble and _ string 
orchestra materials which was held in 
the morning. Members of the Stanford 
Symphony Orchestra participated, led 
by Wolfgang Kuhn, Associate Professor 
of Music. The afternoon session con- 
sisted of a concert: Kay Newhouse, cello, 
and Walter Moore, piano, performed the 
Brahms Sonata, Op. 38, in E minor. 
Members of the Stanford Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sandor Salgo, Conductor, pro- 
vided the musical high spot with their 
performance of Ricercare a 6 from Das 
Musikalische Opfer by Johann Sebastian 
Bach. The remainder of the afternoon 
was spent in a Bay Area meeting of 
ASTA, President Dick Gordon, presid- 
ing. Dr. Wolfgang Kuhn presented a talk 
and discussion of principles of | string 
class teaching. 

MEA-ASTA MEETING 

Calif. M.E.A. and ASTA were Co- 
Sponsors of a fall meeting on Nov. 7 at 
Pelton J.H.S., San Francisco. Mr. Karl 
Johansson, conductor of the Roosevelt 


Jr. High Orchestra lead his orchestra in 


a clinic demonstration in the perform- 
ance of Corellis Adagio and Allegro. 
The splendid cooperation of Mr. Sylves- 
ter Kelly, Principal of Roosevelt Jr. H. S. 
made this clinic possible. 


The VioLin, VioLA AND VIOLONCELLO 
TEACHERS GuiLp of Northern California 
has offered as an annual prize a high 
grade violin, to a student playing ap- 
proved compositions of J. S. Bach. The 
competition is open to any student resid- 
ing in Northern California. Irving Par- 
sons is chairman of the event. 


HONOR MUSIC GROUPS 
FORMED IN PALO ALTO 


The formation of an “honor band” and 
an “honor orchestra” for gifted music 
students in Palo Alto secondary schools 
has been announced by Kenneth Peters, 
secondary music coordinator for the Palo 
Alto Unified School District. The orches- 
tra will be conducted by Dr. Wolfgang 
Kuhn, associate professor of music at 
Stanford University. 

Sixty-four students were selected to 
participate from auditions held early this 
month in all of the district’s secondary 
schools. Additional auditions will be held 
after Christmas, Peters said. 

Students were chosen for technical 
ability and ability to sight-read, he said. 
Two eighth grade students were chosen. 
The rest were in grades nine through 12. 

Peters explained that the groups were 
formed to “provide a challenge to the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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most advanced instrumental students in 
the district and to bring these students 
into contact with specialists in their 
field.” 

The groups will present public con- 
certs in the spring, he added. 

Dr. Kuhn, conductor of the orchestra, 
has been a member of the Stanford 
faculty since 1958. Previously he held 
positions at the University of Colorado 
and the University of Illinois. 


THE CALIFORNIA 
YouTH SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA is an 
outstanding - youth 
group. Raving news 
reviews, excellent 
programs witness 
the success of the 
organization which 
has the enthusiastic 
support of its stu- 
dent members, string 
teachers, civic and industrial groups. The 
orchestra was formed by a few enthusi- 
astic parents in 1952. Since then it has 
grown and climaxed its career during 
the MENC_ Convention in Salt Lake 
City last spring. Aaron Sten (ASTA 
member, artist violinist and teacher) is 
conductor of the orchestra in which 
competition for membership is high. 
The 86 students represent 27 public 
schools in the Bay Area, San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. The Fall program of Oct. 25, 1959: 


Swartoliomny INO; 24 Ooh, tks comoaac Dyorak 
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Concerto for Oboe and Strings. . . . Marcello 
Three Dances from 
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ASTA salutes another fine Youth 
Symphony in the country. 
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concedes “that on occasion one extended 
change of position is preferable to two 
close-lying changes of position.”'® 


16 Op. cit., I, p.°29 


California Youth Symphony, Aaron Sten, Conductor 


In scale-like patterns a shift by ad- 
jacent fingers on half tones would ac- 
cording to him correspond to the “law 
of least exertion of strength.” Yet the 
two cannot always be combined, and 
one has either to give up the half tones 
or the adjacent fingers. Flesch recom- 
mends a compromise solution whereby 
on the ascending scales, both major and 
minor, the shift if mainly carried out 
by the adjacent fingers 1-2-1-2, and the 
descending shifts on half tones, mainly 
between the third and the first fingers. 


Flesch recommends the same finger- 
ings to be applied for analogous patterns, 
especially for scales, arpeggios and other 
technical formulae in the various keys. 
De Bériot earlier had expressed a similar 
idea in advising identical fingerings for 
sequential patterns. Trendelenburg, who 
agrees, goes even farther in recommend- 
ing in recurring patterns, wherever pos- 
sible, the same fingering in the higher 
as in the lower octave.'’ 


In the controversial issue of change 
of position versus stretching Flesch leans 
heavily towards the change of position. 
He professes aversion to stretches and 
says “wherever I can, I avoid changing 
the fourth-setting (interval of a fourth) 
of my fingers, so valuable for correct 
intonation, and infinitely prefer a change 
of position.”'’ He will admit exceptions 
provided the stretch does not exceed 
the interval of a fifth, provided it is 
used only incidentally and does not 
occur between the second and _ third 
fingers. 

In contrast to Flesch’s opinion are 
the views of a number of modern 
pedagogues and performing artists who 
are more inclined to favor the extension 
over the shift. 

When speaking of extension fingerings 
care must be taken to distinguish two 
distinct types among them. In the first 
of these the hand remains stable and 
only one or more of the fingers reach 
up or down beyond the regular “fourth- 
setting” of the hand. This type can be 
referred to as “simple extension.” In the 
second type one or more fingers either 
extend or contract whereupon the hand, 
using one of the extended or contracted 


fingers as a pivot, readjusts to its normal 
shape (Flesch’s fourth-setting) with the 
result that it moves to a new position, 
either up or down the fingerboard as 
the case may be. This type of fingering 
was discussed in a previous chapter in 
connection with the chromatic system 
of positions under the heading “change 
of position without shift” and was re- 
ferred to as “caterpillar”-type fingering. 

The “simple extension” is quite old 
and has always been routinely used for 
any double stop larger than the octave 
or for.any comparable interval on a single 
string. Its more imaginative use at an 
early period is revealed in a few of L. 
Mozart’s examples. In one of these he 
recommends the following fingering to 
players “with a big hand” while he in- 
structs them to stay with the hand in 

17 Op. cttj>~p. 127 

Op. cit., I,“p. 121 


(Continued on next page) 


Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Unit of the American 
String Teachers Association held its 
second meeting of 1959-60 on Saturday, 
December 5, at 1:30 p.m. The group 
met at St. Joseph Convent Auditorium, 
1501 South Layton Boulevard. 

AGENDA 
Lecture: “Basic Violin Pedagogy” 
Lecture: “Basic Cello Pedagogy” 
Duo-Recital 

The lectures and musical presentations 
were given by Professor Paul Rolland 
and Peter S. Farrell of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


¢/o Truetschler & Prager 


Dear Mr. Ritter: : 
This is an expression of a splurge of 
genuine enthusiasm and thankfulness for 
the masterful repair work you did on my 
Amati. Your moderate fee, I feel is only 
small compensation for the remarkable 
improvement both in the appearance and 
tone of my beloved violin. 
_ _ Very sincerely yours 

Morris May 

Principal: Kneseth Israel School 
‘Hammond, Indiana 
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Michigan 

An ASTA meeting was held at Ann 
Arbor in conjunction with the state 
MTNA meeting. A panel consisting of 
university, college and public school 
teaching personnel heard student string 
quartets, presented by Donald Shetler, 
Richard Massman, Helen Joseph and 
Esther Wyman. 


Violin Left Hand Technique 
(Continued from page 24) 
position and reach up with the third 
and fourth finger” “through extension of 


the hand” (“durch Ausdehnung der 
Hand )22 
1~ 
~ AA (=) 
3 ee 
tan Ges DS Ee ee a 
JUS Bese Bee 2 


Paganini used many interesting ex- 
tension fingerings according to the tes- 
timony of the contemporary violinist 
Carl Guhr who, on the basis of repeated 
observation has published a study on 
Paganini’s playing methods. The follow- 
ing are some of the latter's fingerings as 
recorded by Guhr:?° 


An evening of chamber music at home with the Temiankas' in Los Angeles. No doubt, standards 
are high with players Termianka, Oistrakh and Piatigorsky. 


Babitz are probably its most ardent 
advocates. Berkley sees one of the most 
important principles of modern  finger- 
ing embodied in the use of neighboring 
fingers for minor thirds in order to 
eliminate many small shifts and to make 
many others at least one position shorter 
“with a consequent increase in technical 
clarity:”2! It is Berkley’s principle of “ex- 


As to the second, the “caterpillar” 
type, it is likely that it, too, is of older 
vintage than commonly assumed. A pas- 
sage from Baillot quoted above (in the 
chapter on the execution of the shift) 
would seem to point to such practice 
and so do the just quoted Paganini fin- 
gerings where the simple stretch of the 
hand of which Guhr speaks in this con- 
nection, was probably often  supple- 
mented by an element of pivoting, of 
“reach and adjustment.” Yet, there is no 
doubt that, however old the practice 
may be, this second type of extension 
fingering has only in recent time come 
truly into its own. Among writers on 
the subject, Harold Berkley and Sol 


19 Op. cit., p. 172 . y : 
20 Carl Guhr, Ueber Paganini’s Kunst die Vi 
oline zu spielen, Mainz, 1830, p. 4. 


Hope College Symphonette, Holland, 
Morette Rider, Conductor. 


Mich., 


tension-shifting” that was referred to on 
a previous page: 


Babitz whose unfailingly interesting 
and thought provoking column appears 
in the “International Musician” has fur- 
nished his readers over the years many 
examples of his experimentation with 
extension fingerings. Sometimes he 
would seem to carry his enthusiasm for 
extensions perhaps a little too far. Yet, 
whatever one might feel about the pac- 
ticability of some of his ideas one can 
never deny the originality and ingenuity 
of his solutions. The following are two 
characteristic examples of his finger- 
ing:2 


4 


So ESS 
ee Te a a 
a Sy a a a a ee 
(Sse aS eS Se Ee 
i 


G D 

The “caterpillar” fingering is the sub- 
ject of the first of a series of studies 
for violinists which Hindemith had writ- 


ten in 1926 but which were published 
only recently. The study is entitled 
“Without shift through the position” and 
the following example is taken from it:** 


The same idea is embodied in the 
following fingering by Francescatti, as 


As so many other controversies in 
the field of violin technique the one be- 
tween shifts and extensions cannot be 
resolved with a sweeping verdict in 
favor of the one or the other. On the 
one hand it is undeniable that clarity 
of articulation is furthered by the avoid- 
ance of shifts, on the other hand Flesch 
has a weighty point in arguing that 
security of intonation is endangered by 
the loss of the “fourth-setting” of the 
hand, the basis of reference for the 


21*Concerning Fingering” p. 685 

22 Sol Babitz, Views and Reviews, Urbana, Ill, 
2d ed. 1959, pp. 13-14. This publication of the 
American String Teachers Association combines 74 
articles that have appeared over the years and 
they make them readily available to the interested 
public. 

23 Paul Hindemith, Ubungen fur Geiger, Mainz, 


. 4 
24 Op. cit., p. 16, Similar fingerings by Joseph 
Fuchs are printed on pp. 19-20. 
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Stuart Canin Winner of 
Paganini Competition 


Editors Note: 

It is with considerable pride that 
we announce the winning of the 
1959 International Paganini Com- 
petition by Stuart Canin. Stuart is 
a Professor of Violin at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, and 


is an ASTA member of long stand- 
ing. Those who heard Canin’s 
program on the Minneapolis Con- 
vention in February, 1958 will be 
especially appreciative of his suc- 
cess. The report below was written 
by Prof. Canin especially for the 
American String Teacher. 


It was in April of this past year that 
I read the short notice in the New York 
Times Music Section that the 1959 
Nicolo Paganini International Violin 
Competition would be held, as it has 
been held since 1954, in Genoa, Italy. 

The requirements were simple. One 
had to be under 35 years of age and 
should have the necessary fare to get 
to Italy and back. Free room and board 
would be provided for the entire con- 
test for those who reached the semiiinals 
—a nice touch, indeed, and the first 
prize: 2,000,000 lire, ($3,200.00) would 
come in handy too! And there was one 
privilege for the winner to play Pag- 
aninis Guarnerius del Gesu in public 
performance with the Genoa Symphony, 
with the President of Italy in the au- 
dience. 

A request for contest regulations and 
the list of required pieces brought a 
prompt reply from the competition 
people. The opening of a letter con- 
taining the list of required contest pieces 
is always a fateful moment. Much de- 
pends on how many new pieces one has 
to learn in the few months before the 
competition date. 

There were to be three trials. The 
first was to be behind closed doors at 
the Liceo Musicale Nicolo Paganini in 
Genoa. The second and third trials were 
to be public and would be held in the 
Genoa Opera House, the Teatro Carlo 
Felice. 

The pieces for the first elimination 
were as follows: Sonata in E Minor, 
Veracini-David, and three Caprices of 
Paganini. The second elimination con- 
sisted of the D Minor Solo Partita of 
Bach, a choice of either the G, D, or A 
Major Concerto of Mozart, and a piece 
by Paganini, excluding both the Caprices 
played in the first round and the D 
Major Concerto, which was to be used 
in the finals. The final test was in two 
parts: a concerto written sometime be- 
tween the time of Brahms and the pres- 
ent day was the first part; and the first 
movement of the Paganini D Major Con- 


certo, original version, with the con- 


testants’ choice of cadenza, was to be 
the second part. I chose the Glazounow 
as my concerto for the first part of the 
final test. The Paganini Concerto in the 
finals was to be accompanied by the 
Genoa Symphony. 

After a grueling summer of work in 
Iowa City, during which time I taught 
the usual University work load, I felt 
that things were rounding into shape. I 
purchased a plane ticket and left on 
September 29th for Europe, for the 


contest began on October 5th. Three 
days spent in Lugano, Switzerland, with 
friends accustomed me to changes in 
food, climate, etc. I arrived in Genoa 
October 8rd in order to have a rehearsal 
with the pianist supplied by the Com- 
petition. 


Canin 
On Monday, all contestants met at 
the Music Conservatory, named for 


Paganini, to draw lots for the playing 
order. There were 24 of us from 10 
countries—Hungary, Poland, England, 
France, U. S. A., Italy, Ireland, Ger- 
many, Australia and Spain. As soon as 
our audition times were known, we 
scattered to the four winds to practice, 
to put on those final touches which we 
hoped would carry us through to the 
top. Since my first playing was to be at 
4 oclock that same Monday, I im- 
mediately located a room in which to 
practice. It was situated on the top floor 
of the Conservatory, with large French 
windows overlooking the Mediterranean 
Sea. It was a remarkably conducive 
room for practicing because of the pro- 
fusion of wonderful sketches of Paganini, 
in various violinistic poses, which lined 
the walls. 

I spent the entire morning working 
on the opening round pieces, the Ver- 
acini Sonata and the Caprices of Pag- 
anini, and after a short break for lunch 
at the pension where I was housed, I 
was back at work until called to play 
for the jury. 

The jury consisted of Ricardo Odno- 
posoff, Professor of Violin at the Vienna 
Conservatory; Maestro Franz Andre, 


Conductor, of Brussels; G. F. Ghedini, 
Composer and Director of the Music 
Conservatory in Milan; Professor Mi- 
chalangelo Abbado, also of Milan; Luigi 
Cortese, Director of the Conservatory 
N. Paganini at Genoa, who was also 
technical director of the competition; 
Pierre Capdevielle, Conductor, of Paris; 
and Professor Andre Marescotti of 
Geneva. 

The opening round took place behind 
closed doors in one of the chamber music 
rooms at the Conservatory and_ lasted 
two days because of the number of 
contestants involved. After we each 
played, we were told to return late 
Tuesday afternoon to hear the results of 
the opening test. At precisely 7 P.M. 
Tuesday evening, the door of the judges’ 
room opened, and the secretary of the 
competition appeared with the opening 
round results. My name was seventh 
in a list of eight chosen to play at the 
second elimination. After commiserating 
with those who did not make round 
two, we were back in our practice 
rooms, hard at work. We were allowed 
to remain in the Conservatory until 
midnight, and most-of us did. 

The second trials started on Wednes- 
day. My next playing was to be Friday 
and would be at the Teatro Carlo Felice, 
the home of opera in Genoa, a wonder- 
ful theater in which Enrico Caruso had 
often sung. 

I opened my second round -perform- 
ance with the A Major Concerto of Mo- 
zart. I followed this with the “Chaconne” 
from the D Minor Partita and ended 
with the “Moses Fantasy” of Paganini. 
The hall was about three quarters filled 
by the Genoese public, and the audience 
participated fully by applauding its 
favorites as the contest progressed. 

Late Friday evening the second re- 
sults were announced, and there were 
now just three of us left, Siegfried 
Gawriloff of Germany, Liliane Caillon 
of France, and myself. The three of us 
headed immediately for the Conserva- 
tory where we did some more boning 
for the coming days’ chores. 

The final round was to be in two 
parts, a Saturday performance, with 
piano, of a romantic concerto and Sun- 
day’s appearance with the Genoa Sym- 
phony in the first movement of the 
Paganini D Major Concerto, with our 
own choice of cadenza. 

Saturday’s performance came and 
went, and the pace was beginning to 
make itself felt. While checking my 
violin Saturday night before retiring, I 
noticed my A string beginning to un- 
ravel. With the prospect facing me of 
playing the Sauret “Cadenza” on Sunday 
with a peeling A string, I knew the 
string should be changed immediately. 
Setting my alarm so that I would 
awaken every two hours in order to 


(Continued on next page) 
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Report of the Liaison 
Committee of NASM-ASTA 


The NASM* has an established policy 
of appointing committees for the purpose 
of creating liaison with various music 
associations such as MTNA, MENC, 
ASTA, etc. The NASM-ASTA commit- 
tee meeting at Detroit, November 1959 
finds that: 

(1) Some member institutions of 
NASM _ encourage their _ string 
faculties to belong to and _par- 
ticipate in the activities of ASTA 
The committee believes that 
NASM should urge all member 
institutions to adopt the above 
practice. 


(2) Freshman string students other 


than music majors in some mem- 
bership institutions complete, at 
registration, a detailed statement 
of their avocational music inter- 
ests. The Music Department is 
consequently able to counsel with 
these students and to assist them 
in continuing their string and 
orchestra growth and _perform- 
ance throughout their college ca- 
reers. The committee believes the 
NASM should urge all member 


Institutions to have a similar 
policy. 

(3) Some NASM member schools en- 
courage their talented _ string 


majors to prepare for string teach- 
ing as a career. The committee 
strongly approves of this practice 
and requests the NASM to urge 
membership institutions to adopt 
a similar policy. America needs 
well-equipped string teachers. 
(4) The Committee endorses the pro- 


~ 
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“Wondertone Pirastro Strings and Roth-Sihon Mutes are 


© superb and we are most happy to use and recommend them.” 


© Billy Wright + Dick Kesner + Aladdin - Bob Lido 


°o 
Makers. ABC-TV Coast to Coast. 


grams of some NASM member 
schools which allow — sufficient 
flexibility of the minor programs 
in applied music to include a 
maximum of the teaching of 
strings to nonmajor string stu- 
dents. The Committee believes all 
NASM member schools should 
encourage this type of program. 


(5) A few member institutions of 
NASM have organized student 
chapters of ASTA on. their 
campuses... The NASM-ASTA 
committee feels that NASM mem- 
ber institutions should encourage 
their string faculties to organize 
student chapters for the purpose 
of promoting string study, string 
teaching, etc. 


Stuart Canin 

(Continued from page 26) 
stretch the A string, I retired for a 
night of very interrupted sleep. 

Sunday morning the three finalists 
met for rehearsal with the Genoa Or- 
chestra. I did not envy Maestro Luigi 
Toffolo, who was given the task of learn- 
ing three different interpretations of the 
Paganini Concerto and who would have 
to perform these three versions in one 
afternoon. After the morning rehearsal 
was over, I returned to my room for 
more practice. I spent two more hours 
slowly working over each note in the 
concerto, every passage in thirds, the 
scales in tenths, the long glissandi, etc. 
I returned to the Opera House at 4:45, 
not really having enough courage to 
listen to my competitors who had _ al- 
ready begun their final performance. I 
came about 5 P.M. 

The Opera House was filled to ca- 
pacity, with only the first seven or eight 
rows kept vacant for the jury. I began 


*National Association of Schools of Music. 
' was the last one to play, and my turn 


my performance. As I reached the ca- 
dential trill at the end of the first big 
section, the audience suddenly broke 
into applause. I knew it was not because 
of unfamiliarity with the concerto, since 
they had just finished hearing two per- 
formances of it. Their enthusiasm was 
quite welcome since this was my first 
public performance of the concerto. The 
final chord was soon reached, and my 
chores were over for the week. 


The jury retired, and then came the 
long wait. Not a person left the audi- 
torium. Newspapermen and cameramen 
filled the backstage area. Thirty minutes 
went by, an hour passed, but still no 
sign of the jury. 


Finally, one of the doors backstage 
opened, and a calm and collected jury 
came forward and stepped on stage. 
Maestro Luigi Cortese, Director of the 
Competition, stepped to the microphone 
and made the announcement that Stuart 
Canin, U. S. A., was winner of the first 
prize, the “Premio Internazionale di_vi- 
olino Nicolo Paganini.” The long ordeal 
was over. 
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HERE 1S MORE MUSIC BY THE 
MASTERS — AS THEY WROTE IT — 
AND HIGH SCHOOL STRINGS 
CAN PLAY IT 


The famous Corona collection has been 
used in string orchestra clinics and festival 
groups from coast to coast in the past four 
years. We invite you to insvect these fall 
offerings, send for any or all on approval. 
TELEMANN—Orchestral Suite in G (C42) 

This is a tremendous sound that can be 

handled by a grade 3 or 4 string section 

but will be enjoyed by the finest sym- 
phony string section. A _ suite of six 
numbers that can be played in its en- 

tirety or as separate numbers. Set A 

$6.00. Set B $13.00. 

CAMERLOHER (1718-1782) Three Freis- 
inger Symphonies (C36). ‘Three move- 
ment symphonies in C, D, & G. There 
has been a great deal of increased in- 
terest in the composers of the Mann- 
heim school. These numbers illustrate 
why. They are attractive and charming 
as an early Mozart symphony. A first 
printing. Set A $7.50. Set B $17.50. 

CAMERLOHER—Orchestral Quartet in F 
(C40). In three movements, more ad- 
vanced than C36. Set A $4.50. Set B 
$10.00 

HANDEL—Overtures and Dances from 
Alexander, Berenice and Theodora (C55). 
Set A $6.00. Set B $13.00. 


PRESTO MUSIC SERVICE 
Importers 


(We have a new location, to serve you 
better, in one of the largest port citie; in 
URES: 


Box 10704 Tampa 9, Florida 


MORE "CONCERTO MARATHONS" 


In our last issue we gave account of 
the performance of twelve violin con- 
certi by Prof. Lino Bartoli of Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. David Zeikel 
of Phoenix, Arizona reports that Zlatko 
Balakovic, the Croatian violinist per- 
formed ten concerti in as many days at 
the National Theatre in New York City. 
And what’s more, David Zeikel, himself, 
seems to have outdone them all by play- 
ing no less than 27 violin concerti in 
only eight days at Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, in February, 1937—that is an aver- 
age of three concerti a day for nine days. 
This is one fete that this editor will not 
try . . . lest rigor mortis might set in 
while playing the cadenza to Lipinski’s 
Concerto Militaire! 
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Fiddlers Facts 


NT, 


Editor's Note: The following ar- 
ticle has been contributed by Jane 
Snyder and Marcia Swengel, high 
school juniors from Urbana and 
Fithian, Ill. Jane and Marcia were 
winners of the annual “Note Book 
Contest” during the Violin Camp 
session of the Illinois Summer 
Youth Music project sponsored by 
the Division of Music Extension of 
the University of Illinois. The con- 
tent of the article has been com- 
piled from the girls’ notebooks. 


Jane Snyder and Marcia Swengel ASTA stu- 
dent members. . . 


Why Scales? 


Heifetz recommends that approxi- 
mately two thirds of a player’s practice 
time should be spent on scales. Why 
are scales important? There are two 
main reasons: Most of our music is 
based on the major and minor scales and 
on their keys, which are the blueprints 
of our music. By learning scales, arpeg- 
gios, and various sequence patterns, the 
reading of music is made easier; also, a 
sense of tonality, a certain feeling of 
keys is thus developed. This sense of 
tonality helps the player to recognize 
when wrong notes are played in a cer- 
tain key. Scales, when played in tune, 
help to improve intonation, also. 

A second application of scale prac- 
ticing is for the development of tech- 
nique for the left hand and of the bow. 
Because scales are standard and simple 
melody-patterns, everyone can easily 
memorize them and use them as vehicles 
to develop bowing and left hand tech- 
nique. Thus, in scale practicing, left 
hand facility, intonation, double stop- 
ping, shifting, and speed can be de- 
veloped and articulations by the use of 
various rhythmic patterns. Also, the 
various bowing types can be developed. 


Posture: 

The violinist’s posture should be nat- 
ural, healthy, and good looking. Ac- 
cording to Isaac Stern, a violinist should 
look proud when playing. He should not 
be bent over, with shoulders hunched 
and with a rigid tense grip of the violin. 
Likewise, the student should have a 


An Outstanding Selection Of ORCHESTRAL Publications 
From A Distinguished Foreign Catalog! | 
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DREI KLEINE STUCKE 


(Three Little Pieces) 
by FRITZ CHR. GERHARD 


Instrumentation: 2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Third Violin, 
Cello, String Bass, Flute and Piano. 


Complete with Full Score $2.75 ° 
Extra Parts, each 25c 


Piano Part 60c ° 


Full Score $1.25 


HOFISCHE TANZE NACH LULLY 


(Court Dances Based On The Melodies Of Jean-Babtiste Lully) 
by WOLFGANG JACOBI 
Instrumentation: 2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Third Violin, 


Cello, String Bass and Optional Cymbal- 
Glockenspiel-Triangle. 


Complete with Full Score $7.50 ° 


Full Score $3.00 ° 


Extra Parts, each 75c 


MUSIK FUR STREICHER 


(Music For Strings, Opus 38, No. 2) 
by HEINRICH LEMACHER 


Instrumentation: 2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Third Violin, 
. Optional Viola, Cello and String Bass. 


Complete with Full Score $3.25 °¢ 


Full Score $2.25 ° 


Extra Parts, each 35c 


FESTLICHE MUSIK FUR STREICHORCHESTER UND KLAVIER 


(Festival Music For String Orchestra And Piano) 


by HERMAN SCHROEDER 


Instrumentation: 2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, 
Cello, String Bass and Piano. 


Complete with Full Score $2.75 


Full Score (Includes Piano Part) $2.00 


Extra Parts, each 30c 


Full Scores Sent On Approval + Send for complete HANS GERIG Catalog! 


Sales Agents in the United States and Canada 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


good posture, not only for good looks, 
but also for a better technique. 

One of the main faults of violinists is 
to stoop forward when playing. There 
are good reasons for this occurrence 
since the balance point of the body is 
shifted forward, owing to the weight of 
the violin (viola) and of the forward 
stretched arms. When the player stoops 
forward, his shoulder muscles must carry 
the weight of the violin and the arm; 
if this position is maintained for any 
length of time, these muscles will be- 
come tense and very tired, which in 
turn will hamper the free motions neces- 
sary for bowing, shifting, etc, 


In order to counter-balance the weight 
of the violin, the bow, and the raised 
arms, the violinist must lean back slightly 
from the diaphragm; this will restore 
the body’s natural balance point by 
transferring the weight of the arms and 
that of the violin into the strong back 
muscles, thus freeing the shoulders for 
better coordination and endurance. This 
posture makes the violin and the arm 
seem much lighter, making shifting and 
the holding of the violin much less of 
a problem. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Bowing: 
There are three main families of 
bowing: 1. Sustained, legato type, 2. 


accented, marcato type, 8. lifted, spic- 
cato type. 

1. Legato types are used most often. 
Here, the notes should be smooth and 
connected, with the bow moving evenly 
across the strings with a feeling of pull 


in the arm and hand. The _ three 
“<< > 2 . 
changes” change of bow, string, and 


position—should be executed in keeping 
with the smooth style. Abrupt, shock- 
like changes should be avoided. Rather, 
the changing movements should be 
curved, smooth, and harmonious. An- 
ticipation of the changing movement is 
important. The beginning note of a piece 
or an entrance after a rest should be 
anticipated with a preparatory motion 
having the same character as the stroke 
itself. If the anticipating motion is co- 
ordinated with the conductor’s beat, en- 
trances will improve. 

2. In marcato type bowing, the bow 
receives an initial momentum; then it 
moves across the string rapidly and 
comes to a sudden stop. Here belong 
the various types of martele, staccato, 
and other accented strokes. The player 
has a sensation of separated, pushed ac- 
tions for each note unlike legato playing. 
The biting attack necessary for these 
strokes must be prepared by anticipating 
the bow pressure on the string. Upon 
starting the tone, the pressure is re- 
leased, more or less,-according to the 
type of the stroke desired; then the next 
note is prepared. 

3. In the third family of bowings are 
the “off-the-string” types, of which there 
are three kinds: a) The bow is placed 
on the string, then lifted. These bow- 
ings, the Piqué and the various lifted 
spiccato bowings, are necessarily slow. 
b) The bow is thrown onto the string 
and bounces back of its own accord. 
Like bouncing a ball, one just keeps it 
going without interfering with its natural 
elasticity and momentum. The thrown 
bow, slow spiccato, ricochet type bow- 
ings belong to this group. c) The third 
kind is the fast spiccato (Italian) or 
sautillé (French). In this, the bow is 
moved repetitiously and bounces, owing 
to its own elasticity at an area between 
the balance point and the middle of 
the bow. This stroke must be fast 
enough to be successful. The bow should 
not be thrown, and the player should 
have the sensation of. playing a rapid, 
detaché stroke with the path of the 
bow slanted obliquely toward the floor. 
The hand should be held loosely, and 
the shake-like motion of the hand with 
a relaxed and passive arm produce an 
effective sautillé. 


Repetitious bowings: 
These are done generally: with a simi- 


lar action as is the sautillé described 
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...an honest violin sold at an honest price 


above. The bow will not bounce if 
pressed down or played above | the 
middle. More or less forearm action is 
necessary according to the speed : of 
the stroke. The detaché and tremolo 
bowings belong to this group, which is 
related to the legato types when bowings 
are not too fast. © 


Shifting: 

The violin has four main contacts 
with the player: It rests on the collar 
bone; it is held by the chin from above; 
the neck rests on the thumb; and the 
fingers contact the string from above. A 


- fifth, slight and occasional contact is ‘at 


the base of the first finger from the 
side, but this is a gentle contact and 
should, never become a grip. 

In order to shift easily, the first two 
supports must be secure and the other 
three must be loose. The friction be- 
tween fingers and the strings and_be- 
tween the thumb and the neck must 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Shifts that are employed because of 
necessity or convenience should be done 
inaudibly and swiftly. Those that are 
employed for expressive reasons should 
be tasteful and appealing, resembling 
the singer's portamento. 

(Coiitinued on page 31) 
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No Waste Motions! 
by IpA RoETTINGER KAPLAN 


“Your playing must be effortless!” “Do 
not work any harder than you have to!” 
“Do not dissipate your energy!” “Obtain 
maximum results with a minimum of ef- 
fort!” These are sayings familiar to the 
cello student. In The Technique of Vio- 
loncello Playing, Diran Alexanian men- 
tions the principle of no waste motions 
explicitly on page 143: “economy of 
movement (an extremely precious thing 
in technique).” Maurice Eisenberg, in 
Cello Playing of Today, starts his work 
with: “. . . playing with ease and econ- 
omy of effort.” It has also been called: 
“Doing what comes naturally.” 

Humans admire the ease with which 
a squirrel gracefully moves from branch 
to branch, the elegance with which a cat 
leaps from the ground to the top of a 
fence, and with what magnificent sense 
of balance a chamois smoothly jumps 
from rock to rock, and are appalled at 
their own clumsiness and dismayed at 
how far away from nature they have 
strayed. 

With the development of the brain 
we have lost many of our natural in- 
stincts. And yet, it appears. that through 
the brain we can regain some of them 
and adapt them to present day living 
conditions. The housewife uses her- head 
to save steps, the typist uses the touch 
system to avoid unnecessary motions and 
achieve great speed and ease in typing. 
It is the task of today’s motion engineer 
to find “step saving” devices. In Cheaper 
by the Dozen by Frank B. Gilbreth Jr., 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey, one can 
read among other examples about ef- 
ficient bricklaying, also of saving steps 
and thus time during a surgical opera- 
tion. Physicists have long known that 
nature always takes the path of least 
effort. The path of a ray of light passing 
through air and then water is bent in 
such a fashion that the total time is as 
small as possible. ‘This is vividly illus- 
trated (see Karlson, Paul, Du und die 
Natur, Ullstein Verlag, Berlin, 1934, p. 
145 ff.) by a’ man walking to a given 
destination across two fields which he 
must cross obliquely; if in one of the 
fields the going is slow, because the field 
is ploughed, while in the other the going 
is fast, he will reach his destination most 
quickly by folowing a broken line path 
which bends where the two fields meet; 
by properly shortening the path in the 
ploughed field, while lengthening the 
path in the other, he will achieve the 
optimum result. With a little mathe- 
matics, a precise formula can be derived. 
It would be most remarkable for a man 
to choose the best path by instinct alone; 
the chances of his guessing correctly are 
very small indeed. If a cello student 
could by instinct solve all his technical 
problems by taking the path of least ef- 


fort, he would be what we call a “Wun- 
derkind”; we ordinary players have to 
use our heads to find the path of least 
effort and then practice in accordance 
with it. There is little hope that by a 
trial and error method we will eventually 
play with economy of effort; the odds are 
against us. 

Here are some examples of waste mo- 
tions: failure to hold the bow perpen- 
dicular to the string—the force compo- 
nent parallel to the string does no use- 
ful work (see also “Basic Gymnastics for 
Cello Students” in the February 1959 
issue of The Strad); see-sawing with 
bow-that is, failing to keep the bow at a 
fixed level while playing on one string; 
excessive bow motion in alternations be- 
tween two neighboring strings—the arm 
should move at the corresponding 
doublestop level while the bow is al- 
lowed to deviate from each string only 
far enough to clear it (see Alexanian’s 
book page 74 ff.); similar excessive 
change of bow level in alternations be- 
tween three and four strings* (the exces- 
sive motion can often be diminished by 
a mental effort to think of the level re- 
quired, e.g., in almost all of the first 
movement of the Locatelli sonata, the A 
and D string levels suffice); taking the 
bow off the string needlessly—e.g., dur- 
ing a short rest in the music; using more 
bow length than necessary to produce a 
desired sonority, e.g., during a UH dé- 
taché passage; excessive shifting caused 
by unwise choice of fingering; unneces- 
sary lifting of the fingers off the finger- 
board; lifting the fingers higher than is 
necessary for good articulation and 
squeezing the string after articulation; 
lifting the elbows higher than is neces- 
sary to allow relaxed and graceful arm- 
motions (this amounts to lifting an extra 
weight!) swaying, rocking, making faces, 
grunting and sighing during playing (the 
effort that goes into these antics should 
be used to make music); choosing a pro- 
gram of study of too rapidly increasing 
difficulty (the steepest route to the top 
of a mountain is usually not the short- 
est). 

Cello playing brings the principle of 
no waste motions into sharp focus, partly 
because of the distances the player has 
to cover. Just think of how many notes 
a violinist can reach from one position of 
the hand and how much moving around 
the cellist has to do in order to reach 
the same number of notes. 


Closely connected with economy of 
movement is the sense of balance, the 
feeling for being in a position of equi- 
librium and going with ease from one 
position of equilibrium to another. The 
physiological description of what we call 
equilibrium appears to be avoidance of 
extreme or prolonged tension in muscles 
involved and elimination of tension in 
those muscles which are not involved. 
For meditation and ensuing fruitful 


Violin Left Hand Technique 


(Continued from page 25) 


feeling of distance. In each case one 
has to appraise whether the gain in 
clarity is worth the loss of security or 
vice-versa. As far as the “caterpillar” 
fingerings are concerned, much will de- 
pend—as had been pointed out when 
they were first discussed in a previous 
chapter—on the speed with which one 
reach-and-adjustment follows another, 
whether the hand is given a chance to 
settle long enough after each pivoting 
to find its new bearings or not. That the 
build of the hand and the degree of 
training in this particular technique of 
fingering will play a part in evaluating 
its merits in a given case is a matter of 
course. Besides, and this is less obvious, 
it must not be forgotten that a security 
risk which a player considers well worth 
taking in the studio, might loom con- 
siderably larger on the concert platform. 
Many a public performer who has ex- 
perienced the effect of “nerves”—and 
who has not?—will be inclined to sub- 
scribe to a “safety first” rule with regard 
to many fingerings as long as he can 
reconcile it with his artistic conscience. 
Whenever soloistic performance is in- 
volved such considerations must be 
added to the many others that have to 
be made in judging the merit of a par- 
ticular fingering. 
(To be continued) 


thinking one is advised to sit in a bal- 
anced position; the flow of ideas is 
hindered if the body is in an unhealthy 
position (see for instance, Great Systems 
of Yoga by Ernest Wood, Philosophical 
Library, New York, p. 30). In the chapter 
“Relaxation of Muscles” in his book The 
Actor Prepares Constantin Stanislavski 
says that tautness of muscles interferes 
with emotional experience. Therefore the 
body should as much as possible be re- 
laxed, that is be in a position of equi- 
librium. Playing the cello with ease may 
mean playing in such a way that if the 
motions were interrupted at almost any 
time the body would find itself well bal- 
anced. If the player can achieve this he 
has, as Maurice Eisenberg writes at the 
end of his book, “become free.” 


In Conversations with Casals by J. Ma. 
Corredor the Catalan custom of making 
“Castells” is mentioned. Pablo Casals’ 
early training in balance is well indicated 
in the following lines: “When I was six 
or seven, my godfather used to stand me 
on his shoulders and we went for a 
walk! I had to keep my balance very 
carefully.” 


Introduce a New Member into 
the Association. 
(Write for membership blanks to 
the Treasurer—see P. 4.) 
en 
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Fiddlers Facts 


(Continued from page 29) 

The shifting movement must not be 
done jerkily as such shifts cause bad 
accents in the music. Rather, the shift- 
ing movement should be anticipated— 
i.e., the arm and hand is brought into 
slight motion before the finger actually 
leaves the first of the two positions 
bordering the shift. In this preparation 
the pressure between thumb-neck and 
finger and fingerboard is released. Upon 
arriving at the new position, the player 
again firmly secures the string for an 
articulate tone. 


Tone Production: 


This depends mostly on the art of 
bowing; however, the role of fingers 
aad vibrato is also important. The fingers 
of the left hand must be articulate; they 
should secure their notes decisively, not 
sleepily or else a blurred, mushy tone 
will result. The fingers must approach 
and leave the string with a_ springy, 
elastic movement and_ deliver just 
enough pressure at the point of string 
contact to get a good tone. When the 
notes are being played no unnecessary 
squeezing should prevail on the finger- 
board; yet the fingers should be kept 
down to avoid unnecessary motions. 

The bowhair should cross the strings 
at a right angle for an even, good tone. 
This is difficult to do as the unexperi- 
enced violinist tends to draw the bow in 
curves surrounding the body. To remedy 
this fault, the player should try to move 
the bow in opposing curves similar to 
that of the bow-stick as it lies on the 
string with the hairs turned toward the 
bridge. 

The full width of the hair is used 
when playing with a full tone. At the 
frog and in soft playing, less hair is 
used. The right amount of pressure 
must be applied to provide the neces- 
sary friction for a good tone. The tone 
must be even from frog to the tip. To 
achieve this, the bow must be given 
support at the frog and added weight 
at the tip to make up for its lightness 
there. 

The point of contact between hair 
and string must be at an appropriate 
spot, depending upon the dynamics, 
tone quality desired, and also upon the 
string, string length, bow pressure, and 
bow speed employed. Near the bridge, 
slow, strong tones; near the fingerboard, 
fast moving light strokes, soft tones; 
the middle is the most versatile zone 
for the playing of all types of strokes 
except extreme ones, as noted before. 

Sensible division of the bow is most 
important for evenness of the tone. Stu- 
dents usually spend too much bow at 
the beginning of a stroke, especially at 
the frog; this is similar to what the 
unexperienced singer does when he runs 
out of breath. 


Something New And Different! 
For The School String Orchestra! 


MELODIES 


for String Orchestra 
Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


An exceptional collection of 10 outstanding standard 
compositions which provide the school string 
orchestra with a variety of appealing musical 
moods and colors to enhance their 
repertoire. 


Contents 


LAURA 

LYGIA 

HI-LILI, HI-LO 

SENTIMENTAL RHAPSODY 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 


I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 

HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 

I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
SOMEDAY YOU'LL FIND YOUR BLUEBIRD 
LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED THING 


Instrumentation 


1st VIOLIN * 2nd VIOLIN * 3rd VIOLIN (VIOLA-TREBLE CLEF) 
VIOLA * CELLO * BASS * PIANO-CONDUCTOR 


Price: EACH BOOK $1.00 * PIANO-CONDUCTOR $1.50 


Send for FREE Ist Violin Part! 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation © Leo Feist, Inc. © Miller Music Corporation 


1540 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 346, N. Y. 


Left Hand Balance: 

This means that the fingers should be 
in a position that allows reaching the 
four notes assigned to each finger. Some- 
times, the first and second fingers are 
in good position, but in such a way that 
the fourth finger is entirely out of com- 
mission. At times the first finger is 
permanently cramped. Flexibility of the 
thumb and the first finger base is es- 
sential for the smooth operation of the 
left hand and fingers. 


During shifts, the left hand balance 
must be kept. The whole hand is de- 


_livered into the new position by the 


arm, and while doing so, the balanced 
position of the left hand is kept much 
the same. Exception to this rule occurs 
when playing in the high positions; here 
the wrist must be bent, and the fingers 
are less curved in their joints. 


Care of the Instrument: 

The strings and the body of the in- 
strument must be wiped after each 
playing with a soft, dry cloth. The 
bridge should be inspected daily against 
leaning, warping. Rosin coating should 
be removed from the strings about twice 
a week; use Sam’s “Presto Kleen” or 
pure alcohol or a fine steel wool gently. 
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VIOLIN METHOD AND STUDIES 
(In Approximate Order of Difficulty) 


TWINN, Sidney ScaLes AnD Arpeccios Mills—Violin & Piano 65¢ 
Violin Part Alone 25¢ 
This is a very simple first scale book for use in classes (or pri- 
vate lessons) printed in England. It presents major and minor 
scales up to three sharps and flats. Large notes. 
MARTIN, Pauline M. THe Funway to FimpLerown 
THe RuNway To FmDLETOWN Each Volume $1.00 
Teaching Guide and Piano Accompaniment $1.50 
A string readiness program for young players with large notes 
and pictures. These books are very easy and thorough. Through 
their use good playing habits and a well grounded musical 
foundation can be easily established. Attractive, well planned 
and edited. Sharp keys only. Available for Violin, Viola, Cello 


HODGSON, Percival 


a Bass. Seraphic Press, 1501 S. Layton Blvd., Milwaukee, 
is. 

New Viotry Meruop For BEGINNERS 

; BH—$1.25 each 
This unusual method should be examined by all progressive 
violin teachers. It offers excellently graded material in four 
volumes. The material is slowly progressing and reflects the 
principles of Mr. Hodgson whose “Motion Study and Violin 
Bowing” was recently published by ASTA. To develop the 
roundness of bowing, Mr. Hodgson’s first bowing exercises are 
devoted to slurred string crossings, an unusual approach, which 
paid immediate dividends when tried by this writer. The first 
three slender volumes are in the first position; book four deals 
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VIOLIN METHOD AND STUDIES—(Continued) 


with the third position. Four volumes of supplementary pieces 
are issued in conjunction with this method. 
THE DOFLEIN METHOD (The Violinist’s Progress ) 
Sch—$2.50 each 
This excellent violin method widely used in the various coun- 


tries in Europe is now available in English translation. It is a 
complete method in five volumes: The Beginning, Development 
of Technique, The Second and Third Position, Further Tech- 
nique in Bowing and Fingering, and Higher Positions. It is an 


excellent work with superior musical content for the private 
teaching of violin. 
WEBBER, Russel Viot1n VENTURES 


recommended. The left hand and bow problems are first de- 
veloped separately by pizzicato and bow control drills. The 


practicing instructions are clear and helpful; rote playing is also 
emphasized to allow visual control of the playing hands. A good 


book for private or class instruction. 
DILL, A. Frrast EXERCISES AND PIECES FOR THE VIOLIN BAM—G60¢ 
This is very good graded material for the beginner violinist, 


suitable for private or class instruction. It contains ten pages of 
very short exercises in the “2-3 Pattern,” and 21 short attrac- 


tive pieces for which piano accompaniment is available. Price 


of Violin part 60¢; Piano part $1.00; Additional Exercises, 12 


more pages of graded material also in “2-3 pattern.” 
DILL, A. ExXErcIsES AND PIECES FOR THE VIOLIN (Third Position ) 
BAM—$1.75 
Book 2 of the above introduces major and minor keys up to 4 
sharps and 3 flats and also the third position through 15 pages, 
and contains 16 coordinated pieces with piano accompaniment. 
Recommended. Novello. 
BEST, George SHIFTING 
See under Elementary String Ensemble 
ORFF, Carl Gerrcen-Usunc Vot. I 
Easy, short and musical studies in first position by the noted 
German composer. Excellent for the introduction of contem- 
porary rhythms to grade 2-3 students. 
APPLEBAUM, Samuel Burmpinc TECHNIQUE WITH BEAUTIFUL 
Music Bel—$1.00 each 


Varitone—75¢ 


This ingenious collection in four volumes takes up the technical 
problems of elementary violin teaching with appealing musical 
material. Written for solo violin—like any other etude book— 


the four attractive volumes may well substitute for all other 
technical material for the elementary student. Volume 1, 2 in 
the first position, volume 3, 4 in the third position. For private 
and class violin instruction. Violin alone. 

KUCHLER, Ferdinand 40 Erupres From Op. 6 
Compilation in the first position, from the works of Wohlfahrt, 
Beriot Spohr, etc., and with a few excellent original string 
crossing studies. This well-known European book is perhaps 
the best of similar compilations, and offers excellent grade 2-3 
material in the traditional etude-line. 


HOLMES, Markwood ABoveE THE First PosITIoN Cras lea) 


Very useful technical and melodious material for the study of 


the 3rd, 2nd, 4th, and 5th positions for the violin. Recom- 
mended. 

HENLEY, Wm. Mopern ViIoLin SCHOOL Mills—$1.75 
This “Modern” English method is almost 50 years old, yet its 
Book II with material for the 2nd and 3rd positions and Book 
Il, “The Groundwork of Bowing” lost none of its usefulness, 
and have certain appeal lacking in other methods. Book IV on 
Double Stopping and Book V on Shifting are also useful; the 
other six volumes seem less desirable to this reviewer. Mills 
Music (Joseph Williams LTD.) Vol. II, III, IV, V: Sleioe 

KAYSER (Hamann) 36 Erupes For VIOLIN AMP-Sch—$1.75 
A reissue of the excellent etudes of Kayser with improved finger- 
ings and very nice print. 


D GS—$1.25 
The revised edition of Book One is now available, and is highly 


AMP-Sch—$1.25 


Pet—$2.00 


JACOBSEN, Maxim THe Mastery or VIOLIN PLAYING, 

Vol iy iL BE 
This is a most unusual book on developing technic. The author, 
a noted teacher in London, offers two heavy volumes of gym- 
nastics for the violin that will no doubt raise the eyebrows if 
not the hair of many readers. Of the many illustrations, take 
one for instance, showing a “reversed vibrato exercise” with the 
scroll of the violin supported on the shoe. Yet instead of dis- 
missing this book as an oddity, it should be studied in view of 
the author’s reputation and for the obvious result obtainable 
from some of the exercises. 

POLNARIOFF, Albert Warm-ure EXERCISES Markert—$1.00 
This is an interesting brief pamphlet containing a few exer- 
cises and considerable amount of hints for practicing. Inter- 
mediate advanced. 

KAUFMAN, Louis Warminc Up Scales AND ARPEGGIOS 

Presser—$1.25 
This book presents the 24 scales, arpeggios, and scales in thirds, 
with helpful hints for practicing. 

LEVY, Ellis Moprrn VioLtin TECHNIQUE 
This is a significant volume for study, based on the whole tone 
scale and modern harmonies with examples from the musical 
literature. Recommended for the study of intonation problems 
found in the contemporary literature. Available at: C. Fischer, 
G. Schirmer, N.Y.C.; Lyon & Healy, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

JACOBS, Max Mopern ScaLe STUDIES Markert—$1.25 
A very good scale book featuring scale passages in all keys, 
whole tone and chromatic intervals. Advanced. 

LOCATELLI, Pietro L’Arre DEL VIOLINO Ricordi—$2.00 
25 difficult Caprices, excellent technic builders. There are no 
better studies for quick string-crossing technique, what’s more 
these studies are musical and attractive, some of them suitable 
for public performance; grade 8-9. 

FECHNER, John MoperNe VIoLINTECHNIK AMP-Sch—$2.00 
Part I. An interesting collection of technical materials dealing 
with problems of shifting, intonation, rapid passage playing, 
sight reading as related to problems found in contemporary 
music. German explanations. Difficult. 

WIENIAWSKI_ Erupss-Capricrs, Op. 18 


Ricordi—$1.50 


A new edition of these well-known virtuoso studies. Better 
fingering and clearer print. 
HINDEMITH, Paul Srupres ror VIoLINistTs AMP-Sch 


Five original studies of artist grade, written in 1922 but pub- 
lished only now. The composer modestly states that the musical 
value of these studies is slight but that they are worthy of pub- 
lication because of the problems of fingering and bowing. There 
is no question about the latter. 
ALESSANDRI, Giuseppe PrrRFEcT INDEPENDENCE OF THE FINGERS 
AND THE Bow Ricordi—$1.50 
A very good book for finger independence and arpeggio playing 
through 7 positions. Advanced. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LONDON. 
Available from MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19 
KINSEY, Herbert PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR VIOLIN 
(Open Strings; Ist, 2nd, and 3rd fingers) (A 205)—60¢ 
ELEMENTARY PROGRESSIVE StTuDIES—Set I (24 Studies in the 
First Position) (A 206)—85¢ 
ELEMENTARY PROGRESSIVE StTuDIES—Set II (24 Studies in the 
First and Third Positions) (A 207)—85¢ 
ELEMENTARY PROGRESSIVE STuDIES—Set III (24 Studies in the 
Third, Second, and Fifth Positions) (A 208)—85¢ 
KINSEY, H., & REED, W. H. 
Vion Sicur Reapinc Preces—Book 1 (Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5 
(A 211)—85¢ 
Viotin Sicur Reapinc Preces—Book 2 (Grades 6, 7, & 8) 
(A 212)—85¢ 
WOOF, Rowsby Furry ELEMENTARY Stupres (A 209) —$1.00 
Tumtry Stupres oF MopEeRATE Dirricutty (2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
5th Positions) (A 210)—$1,.00 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Elementary-Intermediate (In Approximate Order of Difficulty ) 


GAVREAU, Gladys Tue Happy Lirrte Mini 
Ture SNOWMAN LaucHS 2 Wills—40¢ 
Two pieces that children will like. First position, easy. Words. 

KLAUSS, Noah SuMMER SUNSET Elkan—60¢ 
First year piece, “a study in broken chords in the Ist position. 
Winner of the 1957 Composers Press Award. 

APPLEBAUM, Samuel TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 

Belwin—40¢ each 

These attractive, well edited first position pieces are highly 
recommended for their musical technique value. The titles 
below are taken from a group of twenty pieces, the others being 


equally valuable. Senaille: The Little French Boy; Schubert: 
March Militaire; James Hook: The Little Princess; Chopin: 
Minute Waltz; Moskowski: Spanish Dance; MacDowell: To a 
Wild Rose; Chopsticks; Destouches: The Four Pipers. 
ROLLAND-FLETCHER First Perreruat Motion Mills—$1.00 
This is a delightful piece for second and third year students 
featuring an easy repetitious stroke. “Practice patterns” and in- 
tonation guides help the student and teacher. (R. H. Klotman) 
TAKACS, Jeno Lirrte Pieces, Op. 50 AMP—50¢ each 
Pastorale, Hungarian Dance, Quasi una _ Siciliana, Peasant 
Dance, Arietta, Viollotta Veneziana. Charming short pieces in 
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an appealing idiom. Excellent introduction for your players to 
a more advanced harmonic treatment. Grade 3-5. 

SZONYI, E. SERENADE AND DANCE AT DAWN BH—$1.00 
Two attractive student pieces with nice harmonization in first 
sosition. Grade 3. 

BARTOK (Zathureczky) Huncartan FOLK SONGS ; BH—$1.75 
Short pieces, playable in the first position, Attractive. ; 
JARDANYI, Pal CoNncrertTiNo BH—$1.00 
A most attractive work, playable in the first position, yet musi- 

cally attractive enough for the advanced player. 

DANERI, Tullio CoNcCERTINO Ricordi—$1.00 
A student concertino in A Minor with 5th position range and 
very naive musical content. Its main virtue is brevity and the 
fact that it is “violinistic.” 

SUGAR, Rezso VARIATIONS FOR THE YOUTH BASIL 15) 
A very attractive longer piece for intermediate players, play- 
able with piano or string orchestra accompaniment. Grade 4-5: 

PERRY, Harold Concertino FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 

(Piano) BH 
An English student concertino with easy orchestra accompani- 
ment. In one movement (8 m. duration) and with various 
moods. Third position range, less difficult than Accolay’s. 

BARTOK (Zathureczky) Pour tes Enrants (For Children) 

BH—$1.75 
Ten short tunes with charming harmonization, well within the 
reach of the intermediate student. Highly recommended. 

MARTINU, Bohuslav Sonatina BH—$1.25 
This work is highly recommended as a simple contemporary 
composition by the noted composer. Within thue range of the 
first position but third position fingering is advisable. Grade 3-4. 

ANDERSON, Leroy SaraBanp Mills—75¢ 
A melodious tune in classic dance form. Fifth position range, 
grade 4-5. 

BARTOK (Orszagh) Huncartan FoLKsoncs BH—$1.50 
Two sets of short folksongs from the same series as the preced- 
ing (different tunes) but more advanced. Highly recommended. 
Intermediate-advanced grade. 

SAINT-SAENS (Tertis) MErtopy GS 75¢ 
An unpretentious melody using the lower strings of the violin. 
Playable in first position but improves with the use of positions. 

HAZELETT, Fritzi Hasanrra Mills—60¢ 
Short Spanish pieces with pizz. and double stops. Moderate 
difficulty. 

DALL’ABACO _ Stix Sonatas AMP-Sch—$2.00 
This contemporary of Bach does not deserve to be forgotten. 
Many of the movements in these sonatas would be worthy of 
the pen of Bach or Handel. Mostly within the first position 
and suitable for instructional use. Grade 3-5. 

DUVAL, Francois (Hugo Ruf) Sonata, G Mayor  Ricordi—$1.50 
Early work in the French style. Optional cello part. Grade 5. 

LECLAIR, J. M. (Hugo Ruf) Sonata, C Mayor, B Minor 

Ricordi—$2.00 each 
Two fine early classics edited with adherence to the original 
text. Playable with piano or harpsichord and optional cello 
(Viola de Gamba). Intermediate. 
BACH, C. Ph. E. (ed. Hugo Ruf) Sonata, D Major 
Ricordi—$1.50 
A charming sonata written in 1731. Intermediate difficulty. 
Recommended. 

MASCITTI, M. Psycue AMP-Sch—$2.25 
A divertimento in the French style by the fine Italian composer, 
a contemporary of Bach. Ten short movements, rather simple 
and rewarding. Grade 4-5. With optional cello (gamba) part. 

ADAIR, James Vesper Piece No. 1 Carlvi—80¢ 
A dignified slow piece, mostly on the lower strings with the 
use of the upper positions. Nice sonorities, suitable for church 
sole. Carlvi Music Co. Ltd., 6611 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 

alif. 

VIVALDI (Kichler) Concerro G Major Peters—$1.50 
An excellent concerto, by far the easiest of Vivaldi, Third posi- 
tion range. Highly recommended. Grade 4-5. 

PURCELL (Goldsbrough) Sonata in G Minor Oxford—$1.60 
Fine music, beautifully printed and rather easy, within the Ist 
position. Grade 4. 

DODGSON, Stephen TureeE Dances BAM 
Scherzo, Passamezzo, Saltarello. Attractive pieces in the inter- 
mediate-advanced range; grade 5 and up. 

TARTINI (Ticciati) ANDANTE CANTABILE Oxford—$1.15 
A well-known slow movement, well edited; Grade 4; recom- 
mended. 

GRATTON, Hector CHanson EccossaisE AMP-BMI—75¢ 
Tuneful, in the Eh key. Higher positions. Grade 4-5. : 

BENJAMIN, Arthur Five Necro Spirrruats 
Transcribed for violin by 
simple. Grade 4-5. 


Sp BH—$3.00 
William Primrose. Attractive and 


HOVANESS, Alan Oror (Persian Lullaby) WB—80¢ 
A tender melody in mystical, oriental mood. Effective. Ad- 
vanced but not difficult. ; 

WEBBER, Russel THREE COMPOSITIONS Jenkins 
The Czarina Dances is a delightful student piece (mazurka ) 
for intermediate students, Ist-3rd positions. Price 75¢ 
The Romance in B Minor is an effective cantilena, using the 
higher range and some double stops. : Price 65¢ 
Dance is a fast square dance, demanding facility and knowledge 
of the higher positions. Grade 6-7. Effective, these pieces as 
well as earlier compositions by Mr. Webber are well suited for 
contest players. 85¢ 

WEBBER, Russel CartBBEAN Jenkins—85¢ 
A catchy rumba tune that should have good audience appeal. 
Recommended for players who can cope with a few double stops. 

SEIBER, Matyas Oxp ScorrisH AiR Mills—75¢ 
A charming short cantilena, somewhat reminiscent of “London- 
derry Air.” Intermediate or advanced with high positions. Rec- 
ommended. 

BLAIR, Arthur ReEvERIES OF SPRING Mills—75¢ 
This is a conventional and simple tune, its chief merit being 
the fact that it provides good opportunity for the practicing 
of a medium fast spiccato and double stops. Somewhat similar 
to the “Caprice Viennois,” but less difficult. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LONDON. 

Available from MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19 


Easy First Position Pieces in Legato Style 


SWINSTEAD, Felix CrapLe Sone (A 249 )—60¢ 
SWINSTEAD, Felix Vase INTERMEZZO (A 250 )—60¢ 
BAMFORD, Leslie In a CoracLE (A 255)—60¢ 
BUCK, P. C. Romance in A MINoR (A 222)—60¢ 


First Position Pieces with More Articulate Bowings 
SCHUBERT (Buck) Enrr’acrE From RosAmMuNDA (A 231)—60¢ 
SWINSTEAD, Felix Goop CHEER (A 251 )—60¢ 
DYSON, George Revery In D (A 245 )—60¢ 
RICHARDS, H. W. MeEtopy in G (A 230 )—60¢ 
JONES, Richard Muinuer 1In G (A 227 )—60¢ 
KINSEY, Herbert SERENADE (A 228 )—60¢ 
HANDEL (Lloyd) Hornprez in F rrom WATER Music 60¢ 
KINSEY, Herbert PaAsTorALE (A 235 )—60¢ 


First Position, Advanced or Easy Third Position 


HANDEL (Lloyd) ANnpanre LarcHETTO FROM BERENICE 60¢ 
MILES, Percy Rustic DAaNcE (A 234)—60¢ 
RUBINSTEIN (Woof) Mertopy, Or.-3, No. 1 (A 237 )—60¢ 


JACOB, Gordon Vir~acE DaNncE (A 253 )—60¢ 
REED, W. H. Saior’s Sone (A 252 )—60¢ 
SCHUMANN (Kinsey) StumBEerR Sone ( 
DRIVER, F. P. A Fippte Tune (A 254 )—60¢ 
HANDEL (Waddington) Mrnurer From Samson (A 240)—60¢ 


Low Positions, Intermediate Difficulty 


BACH (Thiman( Arta (A 244)—60¢ 
BEETHOVEN (Lloyd) Muinuer iw G (A 221)—60¢ 
MARTINI, G. P. Gavorrse (A 243 )—60¢ 
REED, W. H. RounpEnay 60¢ 
VANHALL (Lloyd) Ronpo in Bh (A 232)—60¢ 
WOOF, Rowsby Hornpiee (A 233 )—60¢ 
Moderately Difficult—Advanced 
BACH (Woof) Arr on THE G Strinc (A 238 )—60¢ 
DALE, Benjamin J. Hotmay Tuner (A 246)—75¢ 
ECCLES (Lloyd) Corrente (A 223 )—60¢ 
HANDEL (Richards) Apacto 1x B Mrnor 60¢ 
JERVIS-READ, H. V. Lrecenp 75¢ 
MOZART (Woof) Minurer anp Trio 60¢ 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Advanced-Difficult 


KREUTZER, RODE and VIOTTI Ctassic FRENCH VroLIN Con- 
CERTOS 
Attention is called to the solos arranged from the various con- 
certi of Kreutzer, Rode, and Viotti. This material, edited by G. 
Catherine, is on the recommended list of the Paris Conservatoire 
and offers a wealth of good musical material for the “difficult 
year,” those that lie between the Accolay Concerto and the 
concerti of Mozart, Bach and Bruch. The original concerto move- 
ments are reduced to two pages, and are excellent technic 
builders, very suitable for contest work. The piano part is easy. 
The solos are published by Leduc, Paris and are available at 
the address given below without delay; they are highly recom- 
mended and inexpensive. Of the some fifty works the following 
are chosen for their excellence, as well as for the reason that 


_ DVORAK, Antonin 


A 
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they do not duplicate the well-known concerti of the three French 
writers, generally available in this country. 

Kreutzer, Concerto No. 1, G Major (Grade 5) 

Kreutzer, Concerto No. 7, A Major (Grade 5) 

Kreutzer, Concerto No. 19, D Minor (Grade 8) 

Viotti, Concerto No. 13, A Minor (Grade 5) 

Viotti, Concerto No. 15, Bh Major (Grade 6) 

Viotti, Concerto No. 17, D Minor (Grade 5) 

Viotti, Concerto No. 18, E Minor (Grade 6) 

Rode, Concerto No. 1, D Minor (Grade 5) 

Rode, Concerto No. 2, E Major (Grade 6) 

Rode, Concerto No. 4, A Major (Grade 6) 

Rode, Concerto No. 6, Bh Major (Grade 6) 
Edition Leduc, Paris; available from Kamp Music, Inc., 149 N. 
Vermilion, Danville, Ill. Price of each solo: for violin and piano: 
75¢ plus postage. 


ALBU, Sandu) Metopies Porputarres RouMAINES Ricordi—$1.00 
Roumanian gypsy tunes in the same general style as Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rhapsodies. Intricate but not very difficult; effective. 

AUBERT, Jaques, J. F. DANDRIEU, and J. B. SENAILLE (Edited 
by Kurt Herrmann) Lricure SONATEN AMP—$2.25 
These old French sonatas contain many charming and effective 
movements, suitable for the intermediate student. Mostly in the 
first position. Optional cello part with the figured bass. 

BARTOK, arr. by Gertler SonaTINE BH—$1.50 
An early Bartok work, originally written for the piano. Similar 
to the Roumanian Dances, but not so difficult. A good Barték 
solo for the advanced student—as a starter. 

BARBERA, Giuseppe Canto D1 TRovATORE SMP—90¢ 
Effective piece in the Spanish tradition. Advanced but not too 
difficult. 

BACH Concerto, A Minor And E Major BH 
The two well-known concerti edited by Carl Flesch with piano 
rere Leo Weiner. A most attractive edition at a low price 
of 75¢. 

BACH, J. S. Concerto 1n D Minor VB—$2.50 
Transcribed for violin and piano by James de La Fuente. Edited 
by Paul Sladek. This beautiful concerto (recorded by Szigeti) 
was possibly written for the violin originally but is better known 
as the piano concerto in the same key. It is on the large-pattern 
and requires stamina in performance. The beautiful’slow move- 
ment is well ornamented and edited. 

BARTOK (Urai) BuRLESQUE, Op. 8 C.N.2 AMP-Zer 
A rhythmic dance tune of two minutes duration. Rather tricky 
with harmonics, double stops, and pizzicato. Difficult. 

BENNETT, Robert Russel A SonG SONATA Chap—$2.50 
The various moods are described as “Quiet and Philosophic,” 
“Rather Gayer,” “Belligerent,” “Slow and Lonely,” “Madly 
Dancing,” and “Gracefully Strolling.” No rhythmic problems, 
rather conventional harmonization. Grade 8. 

BURTON, Eldin Sonatina CF—$2.00 
A contemporary work within the technical reach and musical 
grasp of better college students. Lively and brief. 

COLOMBI, Giuseppe Cr1accona Ricordi—90¢ 
Much shorter than works of the same title by Bach or Vitali, 
and also much easier. Serious. Not difficult. 

CORELLI-PAUMGARTNER TweELve Sonatas, Op. 5 

AMP-Sch—$3.00 each 
This edition of the beautiful Corelli sonatas is recommended 
on basis of containing both the better known skeleton and the 
ornamented versions in the score. Corelli’s original samples of 
ornamentation are most helpful to the serious student of baroque 
music. The piano realization of the figured bass is tastefully done 
by the director of the Salzburg Mozarteum. 
The twelve sonatas are in two volumes, the first volume con- 
taining the longer and more difficult works, while the second 
six are of lighter nature, containing mostly dances, the last being 
the famous La Follia. Cello (Viola da Gamba) part contains 
the figured bass, and provides the opportunity to play the 
sonatas by three players, as it was commonly done in the olden 
times. 

DITTERSDORF, Carl Sonata G Major Presto( Hof )—$1.75 
A fine Sonata by the early German composer. Double stops and 
fast ornamental figures make it rather difficult. Grade 8. 

DONATI, Pino InrerMEzzo E ROMANZE Ricordi—$1.25 
Two expressive lyrical movements in romantic style, without 
sharp dissonances. Requires expressive tone, otherwise not diffi- 


cult. 
BALLATA BH—60¢ 
A beautiful edition of this little-known number, consisting a 
Lento and Allegro Agitato. Advanced. Grade 6-7. 
Mills—75¢ 


ELLSTEIN, Abraham HarroraH 
Elaboration on an old Jewish ritual chant. Difficult grade. 


FARKAS, Ferenc ALLA DANnzA UNGHERESE BH—$1.75 
Effective fast encore type number; advanced. 
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FIORILLO, arr. H. Idle Concerr Capricr No. 28 Mills—75¢ 
The well-known caprice with piano acc. Excellent study for 
rapid slurred string crossing on two strings. 

FIORILLO, F. (Sladek) Caprice No. XXVIII VB—$1.25 
The well-known string crossing caprice (No. 28) well edited and 
with attractive piano accompaniment. Grade 6-7. 

FIORILLO Cappriccio in RE. Ricordi—60¢ 
The excellent caprice No. 28 of Fiorillo with piano accompani- 
ment by d’Ambrosio. Grade 6-7. Original text elaborated. 

FLANAGAN, Wm. CwHacconr SMP—$1.25 
A contemporary treatment of the classic dance variations. Serious 
and dignified. Suitable for advanced students on grade 7 level. 

GARDNER, Samuel WuimsicaL WHISTLER CF—60¢ 
A catchy tune patterned after the composer's “From the Cane- 
brake.” Advanced, but not too difficult. 

HAYDN, Joseph ConcErro, FoR VIOLIN, PrANO AND STRINGS 

(Cembalo) BH 
The solo violin part is highly ornamental, and lacks sustained 
cantabile effects. The concerto is quite effective with its contin- 
uous passage work, and offers a unique combination; can be 
performed with solo violin and two pianos. 

HASSE, J. A. Sonata, E Minor Presto—$1.75 
A fine example of the writing of the once favorite pre-Haydn 
composer. Bright sounding and effective. Third position range; 
for full effect the tempo should be rather fast. Grade 6. 

HERRANDO, Jose (Joaquin Nin) AMP 

L’affectueuse, Menuet, Pastorale, Aria Mistica, L’allegro, La 
Galante, La Souveraine, La Gaillarde, Mouvement Perpetuel, 
Scherzetto. 
Herrando, a “master without history,” is a contemporary of 
Bach, but his style is in the Latin tradition, more akin to 
Boccherini, Tartini, and even anticipates the melodic charm of 
Paganini. These pieces are violinistic, brilliant and melodic, pro- 
viding excellent shorter program numbers. The piano part, edited 
by the noted Spanish composer Joaquin Nin is excellent. The 
ten pieces are published separately at prices of $1.05, $1.10, and 
$1.25. Advanced, approximate grade 5-7. 

KAZACSAY, Tiber SERENADE Presto—80¢ 
A rather charming piece in light style, higher position and good 
phrasing needed. Grade 7. 

KODALY, Zoltan (arr. by Telmanyi) VALSETTE BH—$1.00 
A dignified encore-type piece, rather difficult with double stops 
in the higher positions. Grade 8. 

LAMBERT, Cecily Sonara-FANTASy Markert—$2.00 
An attractive one-movement work for advanced players. 

LAURICELLA, Remo Arrican INTERLUDE BH—$1.00 
Colorful bravura piece with pizzicato and spiccato passages. 
Effective; 4 minutes duration. Grade 8. 

LLOYD, Norman Turee Pieces AMP—$2.50 
Declaration, Ballad and Dance are delightful pieces with mild 
contemporary flavor and suitable for the better intermediate- 
advanced students. The bright and optimistic character of these 
pieces designates them as good introduction to the contemporary 
literature. Grade 6. 

LOCATELLI, Pietro Sonata, G Major AMP-Sim—$1.50 
This is one of the more difficult but rewarding baroque sonatas 
that deserve revival. 

MARTINU, Bohuslav Impromptu BH—75¢ 
Three short moods, lively, romantic and playful, in the com- 
poser’s appealing and characteristic style. An excellent rhythm- 
builder and program piece, highly recommended. Advanced, but 
not too difficult. 

MILANDRE (1720-1770) Minuerro Ricordi—60¢ 
A graceful piece that utilizes L. H. pizzicato and harmonics for 
optional effects, along with a few obligatory double stops. 
Recommended. Advanced grade. 

MUSCARO, Martin Necro SprriruaL Mills 
A singing piece with double stops, harmonics and rapid pass- 
ages. Difficult. 

MOZART-CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO Cuervusino — Mills—$1.50 
Two arias from the “Marriage of Figaro,” freely transcribed 
by the noted composer. Difficult, appr. grade 8. 

MOZART (Hartmann) Erne Kierne Nacurmusik — Presto—$1.25 
The well-known Serenade; original violin part with piano ac- 
companiment. Grade 6-7. 

MOZART arr. Max Rostal Apacio (K 261) BAM 
A new edition of this beautiful well-known piece. Fingerings and 
a cadenza by Max Rostal, all in good taste and without inter- 
ference with the original score. 

PAGANINI Six Sonaras, Op. 2, Op. 3 
These twelve sonatas are amusing and offer considerable oppor- 
tunity for technical study. Paragon Music Publishers, New York 
3. Price of each volume, $1.50. 

PEPUSCH, J. C. Srx Sonatas AMP-Sch—$3.25 
German. A contemporary of Bach, Pepusch is best known as the 
author of the music for the “Beggars Opera.” The six “Sonate 
da camera” deserve your attention for their musical value, as 
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well as for their relative ease and range, which seldom exceeds 
the first position. 

PICHL, Vaclav Six Fucues wit A Prectupio Fucato BH—$1.75 
Excellent works for study and performance by the noted 18th 
century Bohemian composer. Double stopping practically all 
the time. Difficult contrapuntal writing. Beautiful print. 

PLATTI, Giovanni (Hugo Ruf) Sonata, A Mayor Ricordi—$1.50 
Written for flute, this sonata is light and appealing in style: a 
fine example of this neglected 18th century composer. Optional 
cello part. Grade 6-7. 

RAMEAU arr. by Joseph Szigeti PassEprep CF—75¢ 
This is a charming little transcription from Castor & Pollux, 
playable by intermediate students. A good study for flying stac- 
cato. 

ROSEN, Theodore CascapEs S025 
An excellent study for improving left hand facility via rapid 
slurred 16th passages. Simple harmonic idiom. Kreutzer-Rode 
level. Carlvi Music Co., 6611 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

SAS, Andrés Canros DEL PERU SMP—$1.25 
Four pieces with folkloristic flavor. Light pieces with audience 
appeal. Advanced, not too difficult. 

SWANSON, Howard NocrurNeE 
A beautiful cantilena for players with mature tone. Weintraub 

STRAVINSKY, Igor BALLAD BH—$1.50 
Arranged by the composer and Jeanne Gautier from the “Fairy’s 
Kiss.” Nice mood; mature tone essential, otherwise not difficult. 

SZABO, Ferenc Arr BH—75¢ 
A beautiful, short slow piece in serious style. Also available for 
viola or cello. Requires maturity of tone. 

TATE, Phyllis arr. An IntsH Sonc Oxford—$1.50 
The appealing song is repeated in double stops, then in artificial 
harmonics offering good training possibilities for these tech- 
niques. Advanced. $1.50. 

THOMPSON, Millard S. Eprrapu 
A fine cantabile in serious mood. Beneficial for tone. 

VIVALDI (Galamian) Concerto, A Minor-Op. 3, No. 6 Int.—$1.50 
A new and excellent edition of the well-known concerto. Mini- 
mum of changes from the original text, good fingerings. Violin 
part edited by Ivan Galamian. 

VIVALDI (Carroll Glenn) Concerro In Do Minore (II Sospetto) 
This concerto in C Minor joins now the available violin con- 
certi by Vivaldi, a work that could well be placed on the regu- 
lar repertoire along with the perennial A Minor concerto. 

VIVALDI, Antonio La Primavera, L’Estate, L’AUTONNO, 

L’InverRNO  Ricordi—$1.25 each 
From the “Four Seasons” for string orchestra with solo violin, 
arranged for violin and piano by Albreto Soresina. This is ex- 
cellent concert and study material for advanced violin students 
and players. It is clean and simple violinistic material in the 
low and middle range of the violin. 

VIVALDI, Antonio Concerto In D Minor Concerto, E Major 

Concerto, G Minor _ Ricordi—$1.25 each 
Three excellent concerti well edited by Ephrikian, not generally 
known works. More difficult than the perennial A Minor con- 
certo and highly rewarding. The first listed is the simplest. 
Appr. Grade 7-8. 

WEINER, Leo Laxopatmas (Wedding Dance) BH = $195 
This is a most charming Hungarian dance with scintillating 
spiccato bowing. Highly recommended for advanced players. 

WEBBER, Russel Anterra RW—$1.00 
A sweeping cantilena employing the high positions. Grade 7. 

WHEAR, Paul W. Soxitoguy IP—$2.00 
An effective slow movement from the Violin Concerto, Chang- 
ing meter, double stops. Mature tone required. Appr. 5 minutes. 

ZACHARIAS, Helmut Fantasy on TureE THEMES Mills—$1.50 
Improvisational style with modern jazz rhythms. Grade 6-7. 

ZANI, Andrea Sonata No. 7 (1727) Ricordi—$1.25 
Freely arr. by Alfred Cortot and Alfred Pochon. This is a melo- 
dious and very appealing work, delightful for the violinist. The 
piano part suffers from over-editing, and the slow movement 
from under-editing (in the violin part) being a mere skeleton 
that should be freely ornamented. 
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VIOLIN—ARTIST LEVEL 


ARNELL, Richard Vanrrations ON AN AMERICAN THEME 
Mills—$1.75 
Andante and seven brief variations. Artist grade. 
BLACHER, Boris Sonata For Soto Viotin, Op. 40 AMP—$1.50 
A most interesting work in three brief movements. Advanced 
idiom, reasonably difficult. Edition Bote & Bock, Berlin. 


FITELBERG, Jerzy Concertino Da CAMERA SMP—$2.50 
A relatively easy concerto in three movements: Toccato, Elegie, 
and Rondo. Advanced idom yet technically not too demanding. 

GINASTERA, Alberto PAMPEANA No. 1 BH—$2.00 
A brilliant concert solo in dramatic, rhapsodic style—a good 
“last number” in the Latin tradition. Difficult. 

JOHNSON, Lockrem SonATE BREVE SONATA RINVERDITA 

Pet—$3.00 
Two brief sonatas, each of one movement, the first one in a free 
lyric, then bold style, the second reflecting gayety and grace. 
Advanced technically in contemporary style. 

NIELSEN, Riccardo Musica A DuE AMP-Zer—$2.00 
An interesting contemporary work in five movements: Piccolo 
Concerto, Molto Lento, Notturno, Tarantella, Corale. Artist 
work, yet not too difficult. 

PAGANINI arr. and edited by Max Rostal 


Caprice No. 20 
BAM-Nov—$1.25 
The familiar D Major Caprice (beginning with the drone) pro- 
vided with piano accompaniment. Unlike in his other arrange- 
ments, Mr. Rostal deviates from the original text considerably 
without indicating the authentic score. 

ROSTAL, Max Srupy In FIFTHS BAM-Nov—$1.50 
An unusual caprice, quite effective if played in tune. Very 
difficult. 

STRAVINSKY, Igor Variation D’APOLLON 
The solo and dance from the Ballet, arr. by Szigeti. 
A short piece with the characteristic charm, humor and crisp 
harmonies of the composer. Artist grade. 

STEVENS, Halsey Surrr ror Soto Vioin (1954) 

This is a brilliant addition to the unaccompanied violin litera- 
ture. Having been written in answer to the challenge (by a 
violinist, of course): “The violin can do anything,” the composer 
utilizes all the resources of violin technique and invents some 
new ones. The self-describing titles of the four movements are: 
Fantasia, Fugato, Aria and Rondo alla Giga. Helios Music 
Edition, Los Angeles. (Robert Gerle) 

SZABO, F. Two Sonatas For SOLO VIOLIN BH—$1.50 
The first sonata is of two movements: Presto and Lento, rubato; 
The second sonata is of three shorter movements. Reminiscent to 
the less complex writings of Bartok. 

VERESS, Sandor Concert ror VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA (Piano) 

AMP-Zer—$4.50 
This is a significant work in three movements: Ariz, Cadenza 
Orchestrale (without soloist) and Finale. Artist grade, contem- 
porary idiom. 

VERESS, Sandor Srconpa SONATA AMP-Zer—$2.50 
This is a most effective and colorful sonata in two movements; 
the first being an extended fantasia, the second a_ brilliant 
AlfUngherese, with effective gypsy figurations, all in good 
taste and in contemporary style by the eminent Hungarian-Swiss 
composer. Artist grade. 

WILLIAMS, R. Vaughan Sonata in A Minor Oxford—$4.65 
Fantasia, Scherzo and Tema con variazioni. A fine work that 
is well worth investigating for artist performance. 


BH—$1.00 


VIOLIN-PIANO COLLECTIONS 


LOWELL, Joan and Gertrude REEKS Tuninc Ur Oxford—$1.75 
A very nice original collection of the easiest tunes for first year 
student. Can be used from the first lesson on. 

STONE, David Let’s Pray THE VIOLIN BH 
Eighteen of the easiest and very short beginner pieces. A nice 
collection. 

PALMER, Edwina and Agnes BEST Ruymers AND RuyTHMs 

Oxford 
Fourteen short nursey rhymes, very easy, scored in duet form, 
playable by one, two or three players with piano accompaniment. 
Pian score: $1.00; Violins A and B: 25¢; Supplementary Violin 
(little more advanced): 25¢. Recommended. ete 

FLETCHER, Stanley CornstaLK TuNES GS—$1.00 
A delightful first year collection of six pieces with a great 
variety of expression and with a minimum of technic required. 
Very easy yet most effective. Highly recommended for solo or 
violin class. 

BACICH, Anthony Tone Poems For STRINGS Willis—$1.85 
Twenty imaginative tunes with descriptive titles and poetry. 
Grade 1-3. See also under Elementary String Ensemble. 

HODGSON, Percival SurppL—EMENTARY PrEcEs BH—$1.25 each 
For Violin and Piano. The four volumes contain attractive pieces 
coordinated with Hodgson’s method. All but the first volume 
have optional second violin part. Separate violin parts available 
for class teaching. 

MURRAY and TATE Piayinc ToceTHEer Oxford—$1.75 
Fifteen short pieces with exercised and study suggestions for 
violin and piano. Grade 1. Recommended. 
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VIOLIN-PIANO COLLECTIONS—(Continued) 


PALMER and BEST Eicur Metopic Viotin PrEces Oxford—$1.50 
A nice first position collection, grade 2-3. 

ECKARD, Walter arr. Hicuuicuts or Famiiar Music 

; Presser—$ 1.50 
An economy package of 46 well-known tunes in the first posi- 
tion. 

BOGOSLOVSKY, N. ELeven Easy Pieces Leeds—$1.50 
Edited by Blanche Schwarz Levy and Poldi Zeitlin. A very nice 
collection of short pieces of grade 2-3 difficulty. 

dAMBROSIO_ Pacinr RACCOLTE Ricordi—$1.00 
Six most attractive pieces for violin and piano, grade two-three 
difficulty. Highly recommended; melodius, and in good taste. 

GREENWOOD, Neva Garner arr. 


THe VIOLINIst’s INTRODUCTION 
To BacH Willis—75¢ 
Seven selected pieces by Bach, perhaps the most practical of 
such collection available on the market. Up to 5th position. 
Grade 38. 

COLLECTION Tue Czexn Cuassic BH—$2.00 
A beautifully printed album with selected movements taken 
from 18th century Czeh composers. In style similar to early 
Haydn and Mozart. Grade 5-6. 


PUBLICATIONS. OF THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LONDON. 
Available from MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19 


FippLerRs’ CHoice—Book | (Primary) (A 261) $1.00 
FippLers’ CHoice—Book 2 (Elementary) (A 262) $1.00 
F.ppters’ Cuorce—Book 3 (Transitional) (A 263) $1.00 
FippLers’ CuHorceE—Book 4 (Lower) (A 264) $1.00 
FippLers’ CuHorice—Book 5 (Higer) (A 265) $1.00 
FippLerRs’ Cuoice—Book 6 (Intermediate) (A 266) $1.00 
FippLers’ CHorce—Book 7 (Advanced) (A 267 ) $1.00 


GRADED PIECES FOR VIOLIN AND Prano—Book 1 
(Primary) (A 268)—$1.00 
FOR VIOLIN AND PrANo—Book 2 

(Elementary) (A 269 )—$1.00 

FOR VIOLIN AND P1ANo—Book 3 
(Transitional) (A 

FOR VIOLIN AND P1ANO—Book 4 
(Lower) (A 

FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO—Book 5 
(Higher) (A 

FOR VIOLIN AND P1ANO—Book 6 
(Intermediate) (A 

FOR VIOLIN AND P1ANo—Book 7 
(Advanced) (A 


GRADED PIECES 


GRADED PIECES 
270 )—$1.09 
GRADED PrEcEs 
271 )==$100 
GRADED PIECES 


272,)—$1.00 
GRADED PiECES 


273 )—$1.00 
GRADED PIECES 


274)—$1.00 


VIOLA 
(In Approximate Order of Difficulty ) 


MURRAY-TATE Tunes OL_p anp NEw Oxford 
A very nice first year collection containing eight short pieces 
with a few supplementary exercises. Piano: $1.75; Viola Part: 
55¢ 

FORBES, Watson A First YEAR CLaAssicAL ALBUM FOR VIOLA 

PLayers Oxford 
Thirteen short pieces by Lully, Purcell, Couperin, Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. 
All in first position. A welcome book for the Ist and 2nd year 
violist. 

KREUZ, Emil Gavorre 
Lively piece in first position. Grade 2. 

SCHUMANN, Robert Arr aNnp Sotprer’s Marcu Presto-Aug.—50¢ 
Two brief pieces in first position. Grade 2. 

SCHUMANN, Robert Hummiunc Sonc anp Huntinc Sonc 

Presto-Aug.—50¢ 
Two short pieces playable in first position. Grade 2-3. 

ROLLAND-FLETCHER First Pereeruat Motion Mills—$1.00 
This is a delightful piece for second and third year students, 
featuring easy repetitious stroke. “Practice Patterns” and into- 
nation guides help the student and the teacher. (R. H. Klotman) 

BEETHOVEN Sonatina AND ROMANZE Presto-Aug.—50¢ 
Transcription of short sonatina movements playable in first posi- 
tion but it would be better with occasional third position finger- 
ings. Grade 3. 

BACICH, Anthony ToNnr PoEMs For STRINGS Willis—$1.85 
Twenty imaginative tunes with descriptive titles and poetry. 
Grade 1-3. See also under Elementary String Ensemble. 

BEST, George SHIFTING Varitone—75¢ 
Unaccompanied. See under Elementary String Ensemble. 

WHISTLER-HUMMEL Concert anp ContTEst COLLECTION 

—Rubank 
Contains a wealth of fine solos in many styles and from all 
periods. For second and third year viola students. Viola Solo 
(Third Position): 75¢; Piano Accompaniment: $1.50. 

GLUCK, Ch. W. O Det Mio Dotce Arbor Elkan—60¢ 

PERGOLESI, G. B. Sr Lu M’Amr Elkan—50¢ 
Two nice arias transcribed for viola. Intermediate grade that 
requires some maturity of tone for effective performance. 

WHISTLER, Harvey S. EssentiAL ExERCISES AND ETUDES 

Rubank—$1.25 

This is an excellent etude book of intermediate level for the 

development of technical proficiency in the first position. The 

compilation includes etudes by Kayser, Wohlfahrt, Sitt, Weiss, 

Dancla, DeBeriot and others, as well as some original exercises. 
Highly recommended. Grade 3-6. 4 

.E. Turrty-six ELEMENTARY AND PROGRESSIVE ETUDES 

KAYSER, H. E ea 
Op. 20 transcribed for viola by Adam Lesinsky. A welcome addi- 
tion to the viola study repertoire. These are excellent studies 
and usually are taken up before the study of Kreutzer etudes, 
although quite a few of them are more difficult than some of the 
Kreutzer etudes. Viola alone. ; 

MICHELINI Scuota DELLA VIOLA Ricordi—$1.00 

Studies for intonation, scales, double stopping. A clear-cut book, 
practical. Grade 3 and up. Without piano. _ 


Presto-Aug.—50¢ 


DYER, John Turee Preces For VIOLA AND PIANO Mills—75¢ each 
Good intermediate-advanced instructional pieces. In Quiet Mood, 
a flowing legato piece, third position range; In Whimsical Mood, 
scherzando character, spiccato and fifth position range; In 
Cheerful Mood, and effective quick piece with small detache- 
sautille. 

SAINT-SAENS (Tertis) MEtopy GS 75¢ 
An unpretentious melody with good sonorities using the upper 
positions. Advanced grade. 

MOZART, W. A. DivertTIMENTo In F Major UMP—$2.00 
Nice edition by Robert Courte. Allegro, Menuetto, Larghetto, 
Rondo. Excellent addition to the Viola repertory. Musically 
advanced, but not too difficult. 

ACCOLAY arr. by Gerald H. Doty _Concerro No. 1 GS—$1.00 
The well-known student concerto arranged for viola a_ fifth 
below in D Minor, A welcome addition to the repertoire. $1.00 

WOLSTENHOLME, W. arr. by Lionel Tertis Canzona BAM 
A graceful tune in parlando-rubato style. Grade 5 and up. 

JACOB, Gordon Am and DANCE Oxford—$2.00 
For Viola and Piano. An air with sonority, and a live dance 
makes this an effective piece of medium length. Advanced, but 
not too difficult. 

DOKTOR, Paul arr. Sotos ror THE ViIoLA PLAYER GCS 89 50) 
This is a most welcome collection of 16 selected solos of inter- 
mediate to moderately difficult grade. Classical composers as 
well as spirituals are represented. Highly recommended. 

DITTERSDORF, C.- Sonata For VIOLA AND PIANO IN Eb 

Presto-Hof—$1.75 
An extensive sonata in five movements. Difficult. 

VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor arr. Primrose 
BaAcHiANAS BrastLerras No. 5; ARIA AMP—$1.50 
Effective piece in a singing recitative style. Advanced grade; 
tonal maturity required. 

PISEFON, Walter INTERLUDE BH 
An Adagio of approximate five minute duration. Musically ad- 
vanced; high positions involved. 

BERLIOZ, Hector Haroup In ITALY UMP—$3.50 
The original solo part with Franz Liszt’s piano reduction. 
Maurice Riley’s name appears as Editor but the score and part 
seem to be completely original. Artist grade. 

BENJAMIN, Arthur Le TomBeau DE RAveL BH 
Intrcduction, six Valse-Caprices and Finale. An impressive con- 
cert solo of twelve and one-half minutes duration. Artist grade. 

BARNETT, David BaAttapEe Op. 16 Oxford—$3.50 
A fine concert solo in lively tempo, edited and fingered by Wil- 
liam Primrose to whom the piece is dedicated. Difflcult; high 
positions. ; 

PAGANINI (Ferraguzzi) Srx Caprices For Viota — Ricordi—60¢ 
Arranged from Caprices #9, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20. Written origi- 
nally for violin. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LONDON. 
Available from MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19 
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VIOLA—(Continued) 
KINSEY, Herbert ¥ 
Easy ProcressivE Stupies For Viota—Set I (A 300 ) 
Easy PROGRESSIVE STUDIES FoR VioLa—Set II (A 301) 
DYER, John 


75¢ 
85¢ 


Otp Repcoat (Chelsea Pensioner) first position, advanced 
(A 321 )—75¢ 

ON THE SERPENTINE, first position, advanced (A 322) 7T5¢ 
; a Kee ees 

Tempo Dr Gavorra, third position range (A 323) 75¢ 


In rae Row (Riding in Hyde Park) third position, advanced 
(gigue-style) (A 320)—75¢ 


GELEO 
In Approximate Order of Difficulty 


FORBES, Watson Easy Cuassics FoR THE CELLO Oxford—$1.75 
Thirteen short pieces by the masters, in first position, tastefully 
edited and arranged. Very useful. 

BENOY and BURROWES THE CE.uist’s Books OF CarOoLs 

Oxford—2 Books, each $1.50 
Each book contains 12 well-known carols, tastefully edited and 
arranged. Book I, first position only; Book II, mostly first position. 

TICCIATI, Niso THe Younce Artist Oxford—38 Vols., each $1.75 
Twenty seven original pieces in a graded series. Each piece in- 
troduces one new problem. Excellent elementary material. 

ROLLAND-FLETCHER First PereeruaL Motion Mills—$1.00 
This is a delightful piece for second or third year string students 
featuring an easy repetitious stroke. “Practice patterns’ and in- 
tonation guides help the teacher and student. (R. H. Klotman) 

BARDOS, Lajos EvEnNinc SoNGc ON THE MouNTAIN Top 

BH—60¢ each 

MAROS, Rudolf Crrearinc AND CLOUDING BH-Mar—60¢ 
These Hungarian publications represent a series of compositions 
for cello in first position. They are the best written and most at- 
tractive elementary compositions this reviewer has seen. 

DALL’ABACO-KRANE  PAssEPIED 

SCHUBERT-KRANE  BERCEUSE 
Attractive pieces, well edited, in the first position. Shapiro, 
Bernstein & Co. 75¢ each. 

GRIEG, Edvard Atm From Hoperc SuIre Oxford—$1.25 
A beautiful and well-known piece arranged for cello and piano. 
Intermediate. 

DERI, Otto, Editor Sotos For THE CELLO PLAYER GS—$2.50 
Seventeen compositions, intermediate level, well edited, mostly 
transcriptions. Very useful for high school cellists. Poor quality 
paper. 


VIOLONCELLO SicGHT READING PiEcEs—Book 1 Mills—50¢ 
(Grades 1, 2, 8, 4 and 5) (A 800) 
VIOLONCELLO SicHr READING Pieces—Book 2 Mills—50¢ 


(Grades 6, 7 and 8) (A 801) 

TABB, R. V. Four Ryrumic PrEcrs Mills—60¢ each 
By the Wayside, By the Sea, By the Brook, Meadowsweet. Easy 
descriptive pieces in conventional idiom; within the first four 
positions. Mills Music; Price: 60¢ each. 

LONGMIRE, John TuHree Sta Pieces Mills—75¢ 
Sea Lullaby, Sea Song, and Sea Dogs. Three brief pieces of 
intermediate difficulty. Attractive. 

VIVALDI Six Sonata AMP-Sch—$2.50 
This new publication is by far the best edition of the Vivaldi 
Sonatas for cello and continuo, and is also the least expensive. 

SUK, Joseph ed. Urbanek MrNuETToO BH—50¢ 
Simple and attractive piece. Elementary use of thumb position. 

HOFFMANN, Adolph G. SaraBandE ED ALLEGRO CF—$1.00 
A fine student piece in preclassical style (in modo antico). Good 
sonorities in the Sarabande, lively detache-spiccato passages in 
Allegro. Advanced but not too difficult. Orchestration on rental. 

GABRIELI, Domenico arr. Davis Shuman RicercarE SMP—65¢ 
For cello alone. A fine advanced study piece by this early 
Italian composer. 


ACHRON-KURTZ _ StctnieNNE IN THE OLD STYLE BH—60¢ 
Short, moderately difficult, uses full range. 
FULEIHAN, Anis REcITATIVE AND SICILIENNE GS—75¢ 


Very effective and tuneful. For advanced players, but not too 
difficult. G. Schirmer; Price: 75¢. 

MOZART. ANDANTINO AMP-Sch—$1.25 
Mozart’s only composition for cello and piano, yet a new publica- 
tion. Moderately difficult. 

VERESS, Sandor Sonatina (1933) For CELLO AND Prano 

AMP-Zer—$2.50 
An excellent and fairly well-known contemporary work. In the 
lower positions. Moderately difficult. 

JOHNSON, Lockrem First Sonata FoR CELLO Peters—$2..50 
A short sonata in an attractive modern style. Idiomatic for the 


cello, it sounds well without being difficult. Very useful for 
teachers and advanced players. 

SWANSON, Howard SurrE FoR CELLO AND PIANO Weintraub 
Four pieces in a serious style showing jazz influence. Moderately 
difficult. 

SEIBER, Matyas SARABANDE AND GIGUE IN OLD STYLE SMP—75¢ 
Musically attractive. Intermediate, but constantly in upper 
register. Better for viola. 

MAINARDI, Enrico ELrecrr For CELLO AND STRING ORCHESTRA. 

Study Score Schott—$1.50 
Beautifully written to display the cello’s expressive qualities. 

MILHAUD, Darius ELEcI&£ BH 
Excellent composition by the outstanding composer. Uses full 
range. 

CRUMB, George SONATA FOR SOLO VIOLONCELLO Peters—$1.25 
An outstanding composition by a young American composer. 
Difficult. 

FRICKER, Racine P. 
Artist grade. 

REUTTER, Hermann 


Sonata. Op. 28 AMP-Sch—$4.25 
PROZESSION, DIALOG, FOR CELLO AND 
OrcHEsTRA (P1ANO) AMP—$5.00 
Artist grade. 

MAINARDI, Enrico Sonata AMP-Sch—$2.75 
Each ot the above three is a full length and serious composition 
by an outstanding European composer, and they constitute an 
important addition to the concert repertoire. 

MENNINI, Louis Sonata BH—$2.00 
A bright composition by a young American composer. Artist 
erade. 

PHILLIPS, Burril Sonara FoR VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 

WUMP—$3.00 
A most significant robust contemporary work, a welcome addi- 
tion to the artist cello repertoire. Highly recommended for 
advanced players. Published. 

TCHEREPNIN, Alexander Soncs anp DANCES BH si25 
Two songs and two dances by the distinguished Russian-Ameri- 
can composer. Brilliant and difficult; high tessitura. 

MARTINU, Bohuslav VartaTions oN A THEME OF RossINi BH 
Brilliant and difficult variations by the distinguished composer. 

GINASTERA, Alberto PAmprana No.2, Rapsopia BH 
Very brilliant show piece in the Latin style. A most effective 
modern concert piece. Difficult. 

KABALEVSKY, Dmitri CoNncrerro, Op. 49 Leeds—$3.00 
Op. 49, Concerto for violoncello and orchestra. Reduction for 
violoncello and piano by the composer, edited by Michael 
Fredericks. Musically simple, good humored, and melodic. The 
solo part is brilliant and tacile. Suitable for advanced students. 


STRING BASS 


GRODNER, Murray. Comprehensive Catalogue of Literature for the 
String Bass. A complete listing of Solos, Etudes, Methods, and 
Chamber Music, works specifically written for the instrument as 
well as those in which the string bass has something important 
to do. No attempt is made to evaluate artistic content, never- 
theless, the horizon of the student and teacher of the double 
bass is vastly extended by this reference work. The “Dog House” 
is a dog house no more! Available from: Murray Grodner, 
School of Music, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
Price: $2.00. 

ARNOLD, Charles D., and Harry A. ALSHIN 

Easy ENSEMBLES FOR CELLOS AND Bass VIOLS AMP—$1.50 
The 21-page booklet, published by Associated Music Publishers, 
is the first of a three-volume set. 
Whenever possible Dr. Arnold and his collaborator have chosen 
passages from well-known composers written especially for the 
cellos and bass viols. Since music for the combination of these 
instruments is comparatively rare, the authors have also included 
their own and others’ arrangements. 

BEST, George SHIFTING 
See under: Elementary String Ensemble. 

MONTAG, Lajos Conrrasass Tutor, Vol. I BH—$2.50 
Vol. I. This book contains more technical material than the 
usual books. Hungarian “Kultura” edition. 

BACICH, Anthony Tonr Poems For STRINGS Willis—$1.85 
Twenty imaginative short tunes with descriptive titles and 
poetry. Grade 1-3. See also under Elementary String Ensemble. 

CARROLL, Ida Five Speier Pieces ror DousLe Bass 

Presto-Aug.—85¢ 


Five short and easy pieces in the first half and second position, 
Grade 2. Pie 


Varitone—75¢ 
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STRING BASS—{Continued) 


BRENNAND-THOMPSON Bass FApDLE UMP—$1.25 
A rhythmic piece with eighth- and sixteenth-note passages. Ap- 
proximate Grade 5. 

HANDEL (Thompson) ALLEcRO UMP—$1.25 
Transcribed from the sixth violin sonata. G Major key. Sixteenth 
passages. Grade 5. 


SCHWABE-STARKE Onrcuestrat Srupres Presto-Hof—$2.00 each 


Collection of difficult passages from operatic and symphonic 
works. In ten volumes, approximate 30 pages each. Highly 
recommended. 


JULIEN-FRANCOIS ZBINDEN 
DIvERTISSEMENT FOR Bass (CELLO) AND ORCHESTRA (PIANO ) 
AMP-Sch—$3.00 
Written for the Double Bass with alternate solo part for cello. 
A difficult and needed piece for the Bass. 


TWO VIOLINS AND TRIO SONATAS 


APPLEBAUM, Samuel Bxrautirut Music ror Two VIOLINS 


Belwin—$1.00 each 
The prolific author arranged three large volumes of excellent 
duets that can be used with his series for solo violin, or as a 
supplement to any other method. The musical sources are 
varied, including selections from the best known composers to 
melodious studies by Wohlfahrt, Dancla, ete. Vol. 1 and 2 in 
the first position, Vol. 3 and 4 are in the third position. Highly 
recommended. 

APPLEBAUM, Samuel Ctassicat Preces GS—$2.00 
Arranged for two violins and piano. A very nice edition of six 
pieces by Scarlatti, Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven (Book One). 
Carefully edited. Intermediate grade in first and third position. 

BENOY, A. W. Tue Viowinist’s Book or Caroxs: Book I, II 

Oxford 
Each book contains twelve well-known carols in the first posi- 
tion. Violin: 40¢; Piano: $1.35. 

DISCHNER, Oskar West-OstiicHes LIEDERSPIEL AMP—$2.00 
Excellent book of Violin duets in two volumes. Probably pat- 
terned after the Bartok duos, and approximately of the same 
difficulty, these volumes contain folk songs and dances of many 
lands. Excellent rhythm builder, and preparatory to contem- 
orary musical style. 

LOHLEIN, G. S.. Twenty-Four Duos ror Two Vioxtins Presto 
Good sight-reading material by the 18th century composer. 
Some of the numbers make good recital pieces. $1.35. 

ORFF, Carl GricEN Usunc, Vol. II AMP-Sch—$1.25 
Excellent duo material for the introduction of contemporary 
rhythms. First position, grade 2-4. 

WHISTLER, Harvey S. and Herman A. HUMMEL 

Lyric ALBUM Rubank—$2.00 
A book of violin duets with piano accompaniment, containing 
15 longer duets of various styles. Single line. Grade 2-4. 

ARDEVOL, Jose PrELUDIO y ALLEGRO SMP—$1.00 
A difficult and effective work in two movements for two violins. 
Contemporary idiom, and six minutes duration. Artist grade. 

ALBINONI, Tomaso THREE Trio SONATAS AMP-Sch 
For two violins with optional cello (gamba) and piano (harpsi- 
chord). This is nice baroque music, within third position range; 
not difficult. $3.25 complete. 

BENDA, Jiri Trio Sonata BH—$1.25 
For two violins and piano. Reminiscent to Stamitz, this is a nice 
work of grade 7 difficulty. 

CORELLI Trio Sonata For Two VIOLINS AND CONTINUO 

AMP-Sim—$1.50 
This is a short and easy sonata. The slow movement is in need 
of ornamentation. 

HANDEL (Lenzewski) Trio Sonatas No. 1-9 

AMP-Sch—$1.75 each 
For two violins, piano, cello (ad lib). A wealth of intermediate 
ensemble material in these volumes now available. 

HANDEL, Georg Friedrich (Kolneder) 

NINE Trio SonaTAS FOR Two VIOLINS AND PIANO 

AMP-Sch—$2.00 each 
There is a wealth of good material in these nine volumes for 
the lover of baroque chamber music. The inclusion of a cello to 
sustain the figured bass enhances the performance. 

PURCELL, Henry Sonatas VI anp IX BAM 
For two violins, cello (gamba) and piano (harpsichord). The 
slow movements are well ornamented. Only for advanced 
players. A very nice volume. 

TELEMANN, Georg Philipp (Kolneder ) 

Six SONATAS ae Tae VioLins AND PrANo AMP-Sch—$2.50 

These sonatas are excellent for study, performance, recreation 

‘and are suitable for the intermediate student. The range seldom 

exceeds the third position. Optional cello (Viola da Gamba) part 

available. Recommended. Vol. 1, Vol. 2. 
_ ZACH, Jan Sonata A TRE 


ji BH—$1.25 
Four short movements for two violins and cello. 


Nice Music, 


well edited in the Mannheim style. Full score. Approximate 
grade 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS STRING ENSEMBLE 
WHISTLER-HUMMEL Metopigs Rubank—$1.00 


Thirty-seven brief tunes in the first position, very easy, mostly 
grade one. Optional second violin in violin part. 

WHISTLER-HUMMEL First Durer ALBUM Rubank—90¢ 
A fine collection of easy ensembles compiled and arranged by 
Whistler and Hummel. Includes forty-three duets for beginners 
selected from numerous standard sources. Grade 1-2. 

BECK, Frederick W. Triaps ON PARADE Elkan 
Trio for three violins, short, gay and easy. Grade 2. 

DOFLEIN, Erich and Elma Srupies ror THREE VIOLINS 

AMP—$1.75 each 
A large compilation of three violin music that can be used 
parallel with the excellent Doflein Method for violin, or supple- 
mentary to any other method. In two volumes, with 73 numbers 
in each. Good music;all in first position. Highly recommended. 

DELIBES, GOUNOD, MOZART, HAYDN, CFFENBACH, ROS- 
SINI, VERDI arr. by Henri Elkan 
ENSEMBLE TRIO ALBUM Elkan—$3.00 
Nice numbers scored in three lines. Intermediate-advanced. 
Difficult. No fingerings or rehearsal cues. Price: $1.20; unit of 
three scores: $3.00. 

SCHEIN, Johann Hermann THREE CANZONETTAS AMP—60¢ 
For three recorders or violins. American Recorder Society Edi- 
tions No. 15. 

KUHN, Wolfgang For Four Viouins Belwin—85¢ each 
A nice collection for four violins in two volumes. Four line staff. 
Grade 2-4. Recommended for training and performance. 

STONE, David arr. Rounps ror VIOLINS Oxford—45¢ 
Ten easy three- and four-part rounds for violin ensemble or 
choir. 

BACH, BEETHOVEN, FIOCCO, GRAZIOLI, HANDEL, MARTINI, 
SCARLATTI and TELEMANN, transcribed by Henri Elkan 

Durer ALBUM Elkan—$2.00 
For violin and cello. Intermediate-advanced. 

HINDEMITH, Paul Dvuver ror VioLa AND CeLLo AMP-Sch—$1.75 
A new publication of a fine Hindemith piece of 1934. One 
movement. 

STEVENS, Halsey ed. Gabor Rejto Five Duos ror Two CELLos 
These attractive duos are a happy addition to the cello repertory. 
Easy, in the first four positions. C. F. Peters; $2.00. 

ARNOLD and ALSHIN Easy ENSEMBLES FOR CELLOS AND/OR 

Bass VIoLs AMP—$1.50 
Folk songs and classical selections tastefully arranged and care- 
fully edited. In two, three and four parts, using first four posi- 
tions. This excellent publication should be indispensable to all 
teachers. 

EAST, Michael TuHree FaNctes For THREE VIOLS 

AMP-Sch—$1.25 each 
Pre-Bach contrapuntal music for two violins and a cello, (first 
number); two violins and viola, (second number). 

FINE, Irving FANrTAsIA For Strrinc Trio Mills—$4.50 
A fine contemporary work in three brief movements: Adagio, 
Scherzo and Lento. Advanced musicianship required; technically 
not difficult. Violin, Viola, cello. 

HANDEL (Elkan) Frre Worx Music—SvuirE EV—$1.00 
Arranged for two violins and cello. Playable in first position; 
the easiest in the series. 

HAYDN, MOZART, STAMITZ, PICHL and other XVIII CENTURY 
COMPOSERS Das STrREICHTRIO AMP-Sim.—$2.00 
Attractive and easy volume of trios for violin, viola and cello, 
or two violins and cello. Recommended. 


BOATWRIGHT, Howard Trro ror Two Vrouins AND VioLA VMP 
Recommended for advanced and professional players. 


$1.00 
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NOWAK, Lionel Drierycu VMP 
For two violins and cello (or viola) brief. Two pieces in con- 
temporary style. Quite easy within the range of the third 
position. 


JARDANYI, Paul VarraTions For Two VIOLINS AND CELLO 


BH—$1.50 

Appealing ensemble, easy-intermediate grade; approximately 
seven minutes long. 

WHISTLER-HUMMEL Dortan ALBUM Rubank—$2.00 


An excellent collection of thirty easy string trios for violins, 
viola and cello beginners. String parts in easy first position. 
Recommended. 

GORDON, Philip Four Easy Two-Voice Canons Hansen 
For two violins and piano with additional cello and bass parts 
(optio.al), or two violas and piano. Easy, lively and rhythmic 
first position material. Large notes. Recommended. Complete 
with full score: $2.50; Parts: 35¢. 

BENOY and SUTTON Twenty Trios For YouNG CELLISTS 

Oxford—$1.25 
Mostly traditional songs, tastefully arranged and carefully edited. 
Uses first four positions. 
WOHLFAHRT, Franz Easy Trio 1n E Minor, Op. 66, No. 5 
CF—$1.00 
A reprint of the well-known student piece for violin, cello and 
piano. In three movements, grade 3-4. 

ANDERSON, Leroy SAaraBANpD Mills—$1.00 
For violin, cello and piano, approximate grade 5. Tuneful “pop” 
music in the classic style. 

ANDERSON, Leroy SERENATA FOR VIOLIN, CELLO AND PIANO 

Mills—$1.00 


A brief “pop” number of the dinner-music type. 


PARISH-CONTET-DURAND Hasanera Mills—$1.00 
An easy trio for violin, cello and piano. In popular style; grade 38. 

PONCE, Manuel Lirrie SuiTrE In Crassic STYLE SMP 
For violin, viola and cello. Prelude, Canon, Air, Fughetta (on a 
theme by Bach). Tastefully written in a light style; conventional 
harmonic idiom. Approximate grade 6. 


STRING QUARTET 


LAMBERT, Cecily QuarrEeTrino Mar 
A very nice little string quartet in three brief movements. Easy, 
mostly first position with a few notes in third position. 


WITT, C. F.. Surre In F. Major Presto—$1.50 
Five very short dances for string quartet or two violins and 
viola, or three violins with piano accompaniment. Very easy, 
grade 2, 3. Baroque style. 


CLARKE, Irma_ Inrropucrion To STRING QUARTETS BMC 
Fifteen short, easy classics by Beethoven, Rameau, Haydn, 
Mozart, Gluck, Lully, Handel, Schubert. Grade 2-4. A very nice 
collection. Score and Parts: $2.50; extra parts: 40¢. 

DAS STREICHQUARTETT AMP-Sim—$2.00 
A nice volume of 14 easy quartet movements, similar in content 
to the preceding. 


WILKINSON, Philip Mrtnarure Srrinc QuaRTET BAM 
A new addition to Novello’s excellent series of easy string 
quartet material. Easy intermediate grade. 


NOVELLO’S MINIATURE STRING QUARTETS BAM 
These quartets, by prominent English contemporary composers 
were designed for the “average player of moderate technic.” 
They are well edited, interesting and brief, with a duration of 
six to ten minutes each. Highly recommended for amateur and 
school groups, for those who are looking for easy quartets 
(mostly in first position-advanced) and yet musically worth- 
while. Grade 3, or higher. The composers are: Hugo Cole, 
Cristopher Edmunds, John Joubert, Alex Rowley, David Stone, 


Arthur Trew, Dennis Wickens, Trevor Widdicombe. For 
samples, and prices write to publisher. 
HOVANESS, Alan Srrinc Quartet WB 


Andante, Mesto, Fugue, Andante lamentando, Fugue. Contem- 
porary work but not complex and within the grasp of a good 
high school group. Recommended. Score and Parts: $4.80; with 
added Bass: $5.50; Set of five parts for string orchestra: $3.75. 

DIAMOND, David Srrinc Quartet No. 2 SMP 
Easy flowing first movement (Allegro flessible); serious second 
movement (Adagio meste); vigorous and fast last movement. 
Contemporary rhythms but not atonal. For mature players: not 
too difficult. Score: $2.75; Parts: $4.00. 

SANTA CRUZ, Domingo Srrinc Quartet No. 1 SMP 
An artists’ quartet in four movements in contemporary style. 


The first movement is a fantasia, followed by a rapid and 
effective second movement, the main body of the work. The slow 
movement offers fine sonorities, and the last moyement is in 
march style. Score: $3.00; Parts: $4.00. 

MENNIN, Peter Srainc Quarter No. 2 : 
Effective contemporary work in four movements, with briet slow 
movements and brilliant fast movements. Artist grade. Recorded 
by the Juilliard Quartet. C. Fischer, Inc. Score: $3.00; Parts: 
$4.00. 
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BACICH, Anthony P. ToNneE PoEMs FoR STRINGS Willis 
Twenty imaginative short tunes with descriptive titles and 
poetry. Grade 1-3. In unison for all strings; for class or private 
instruction. Parts: 60¢; Piano-conductor: $1.25. 

BARNHARD, Floyd PLuNxKiIn’ PETER Remick 
Novelty for string orchestra (optional piano) with pizzicato and 
short rhythmic strokes. First position range. Set A: $4.50. 

BARNES, Clifford P. THe Very Easy Srrinc Forio Spratt 
Forty easy pieces for A Violin (Solo), B Violin, C Violin, D 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass Piano accompaniment and Full Score, 
Well-known tunes for first and second year groups. Parts: 754; 
Piano accompaniment: $1.00; Score: $2.50. 

BENOY, A. W. Tue Viouinist’s Book oF Carois; Book I, II Oxford 
Each book contains twelve well-known carols. Playable as 
violin solo with piano accompaniment or as string ensemble. 
Easy, first position. Parts: 40¢; Piano: $1.35; Full Score: $2.25. 

BENOY, A. W., arr. Two Trumrrer TUNES Oxford 
Two easy and well sounding tunes for strings and piano. Grade 
2. Full score. Recommended. 

BEST, George SHIFTING Varitone 
“Five Minutes a day with any method™ is the slogan for this 
book that provides ample material for teaching unison shifiting 
to mixed classes. For violin, viola, cello, bass. Parts: 70¢; Full 
Score: $1.50. 

BONDURANT, Dorothy Music oF AMERICA Willis 
Thirty well-known tunes arranged for elementary ensemble, 
orchestra or band. Two part music, which is suitable for any 
instrumental combination. The majority of tunes are in C, F, 
and Bh major. Well edited, highly recommended. Parts: 1.00; 
Score: $3.50. 

CARSE, Adam Music For STRING CLASSES Presto 

Grade I: Serenade; Rustic Dance; Left Right and a Little Waltz; 
Two Little Dances; Welsh Tunes. 
Grade II: Festival March; Minuet in G; Peasants Song and 
Dance; Old English Dance Tunes; Norwegian Folk Dance 
Tunes; God Save the King; etc; Bourree in C; Scottish Tunes; 
Irish Tunes. Attractive tuneful material for elementary string 
classes. Well written with good musical taste. Piano: 75¢; Parts: 
(Violin I, II, Viola, Cello). Highly recommended: 25¢. 

CLARKE, Imma _ Srrinc Piayers’ Very First ENSEMBLE BMC 
Twenty-four short and easy tunes for three violins and cello 
with piano accompaniment (full score); recommended for grade 
1-2 classes. Set of parts: $2.00; score with piano acc.: $1.75. 

CLARKE, Irma Twenty-Five Curistmas Caros BMC 
For string ensemble or solo violin and piano. A nice collection, 
attractive, easy. Violin 1, 2, 3, viola and cello; Grade 1-3. String 
parts, each 380¢; piano 60¢. 

DANBURG, Russel Tuner PicrurEs ror YouNG STRING PLAYERS 

Leeds 
Twelve descriptive numbers with catchy titles (samples: Dance 
of the Siamese Cats, Kangaroo Hop, etc.) that will appeal to 
the beginner string group. A very easy, first collection for all 
strings, with piano accompaniment. Recommended. Price: Parts: 
75¢; Piano Cond.: $1.50. 

DOBBS, J. P. B. A Honimay in HoLianp Oxford 
An easy suite for strings with optional. piano. Six attractive 
tunes, each dealing with a different aspect of ensemble playing. 
‘ ee grade 2-3 collection, Score: $1.50; Parts: 40¢; Piano: 

EDWARDS, Michael, Compiled and arranged MertopytimEe Morris 

Contains one dozen of the best-known tunes, Twinkle, Twinkle; 
Sweet and Low, etc. Arranged for violin choir and up to string 
orchestra. Price: Teacher’s Score (Violin Choir and Optional 
Piano): $1.00; Parts: 60¢. 

EDWARDS, Michael, Compiled and arranged 

More MeELopytimMeE Morri 
Contains: To a Wild Rose; The Minstrel Boy; My Old Kennet 
Home; Beautiful Dreamer; Oh, Susanna; Adeste Fideles: O 
Little Town of Bethlehem; Joy to the World; The Lost Chord. 


Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, Cello, Bass: d hie 
Piano: $1.00. ass: each 60¢; acones and 


~ WEBER, Fred and Fred MULLER OrcHestra aT PLay 


OY! 


TICCIATI, Niso Ten Exercises FoR STRING ENSEMBLE 


WHISTLER-HUMMEL ENSEMBLES FOR STRINGS 
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GORDON, Philip Inrropucinc Our Strinc Orcuestra Hansen 
A short piece for elementary string ensembles. Theme with five 
variations to display each section of the string orchestra for 
assemblies. Price: set $2.50. 2 

THe GREENWOOD TREE, GaLOPEDE, LAND oF Our FATHERS, AND 

THE PrraTtEsS WALTZ Oxtord 
Easy and effective numbers for elementary strings in the first 
position. 

HAYDN, Joseph, arr. by A. W. Benoy Minuet AND Presto Oxford 
Two easy and appealing numbers for strings with piano in the 
first position. Recommended. Optional third violin. Full Score. 

HALE, Noel General Editor Novetto’s Music For STRING 

PLAvErS BAM 
This series contains many excellent numbers in Easy, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced grades, mostly transcriptions of well- 
known compositions; for instance: Sonatina, D Major by 
Schubert (first movement) as Advanced Grade No. 6. The ar- 
rangements contain Ist, 2nd violin, viola (optional 3rd violin) 
cello, bass and piano. Conductor’s Score, the latter containing 
notes on interpretation and technique of the piece. 

ISAAC, Merle J. arr. Strivcs in RECITAL Belwin 
An album of 10 pieces for. string ensemble or violin quartet. 
Included are pieces by Bach, Grieg, J. Strauss, Victor Herbert, 
Nevin, Aletter, DeChiara, and Wallerstein. Price: Score: $1.50; 
Piano: $1.00; Parts 75¢. 

MILKEY Srrince Sections’ SurIre Mills 
An easy, interesting suite wherein each string section has the 
theme in succession. First position. Rhythmic interest. Highly 
recommended. Score and parts: $2.50; Extra parts: 35¢. 


McKAY, G. F. From tHe Maine Woops SB 
This is a nice suite for strings in the first position in three moods: 
1. The Lumberman’s Life; 2. The Journey Out; 3. Shanty Song. 
Grade 3: Set: 22,111: $2.50. 

McKAY, G. F. Hatyarp AND CAPSTAN SB 
A sea chanty suite in three movements. Grade 3. Set: 22,111: 
$2.50. 

McKAY, George F. ErcHr Famous Pieces FoR YOUNGER STRING 

ENSEMBLES EV 
A nice collection, containing Beriot: Air, Good King Wenscelas, 
Schumann: March, Bach: Minuet, Loch Lomond, Mozart: Al- 
legro, I Dream of Jeannie, and Coventry Carol. Grade 1-3. 
Score: $1.25; Parts: 80¢. 

PURCELL (Noble) Two Overtures FROM THE ANTHEMS Oxford 
Two brief numbers in first position. Grade 2-3. C and G Major 
key. Full Seore: $1.25; Piano: 40¢; Parts: 30¢. 

PRESTON, Herbert M. Berwin Srrinc OrcuestrA Fou'o Belwin 
Contains 25 familiar melodies for home, class, and recital. Ad- 
vanced violin, first violin, (first position) third violin (viola sub- 
stitute), viola, cello, bass. Contains a group of well-known songs 
and dances. A good elementary folio for strings. Piano Cond. 
$1.00; Parts: 75¢. 

PRESTON, Herbert H:cHER Positions Belwin 
Full title: Direct approach to the higher positions for string 
classes. Contains technical exercises and melodies with piano 
accompaniment up to the fifth position. Well edited and fingered 
half-step signs. Score: $2.00; Parts: 85¢. 

PRESTON, Herbert M. Srrinc ENSEMBLE FaAvorirEes Belwin 
16 familiar melodies for string ensemble or violin quartet with 
piano acc. Grade 2. Piano: $2.00; Parts: 85¢. 


ROLLAND, Fletcher First PrrerruaL Morion Mills 
This is a delightful piece for second or third year string stu- 
dents (for solo or unison class) featuring an easy repetitious 
stroke. The piano accompaniment of this fast gay work provides 
a charming rhythmic background that makes it good program 
material. 

A unique feature of this publication is that the solo parts contain 
markings to assist with intonation problems. In addition “prac- 
tice patterns” help the teacher and student to prepare this clever 
piece. Price: Violin, Viola, Cello (Bass), Piano complete: $1.50; 
separate piano: 60¢; separate strings: 40¢. (Robert H. Klotman) 

Oxford 

The easiest of exercises for unison class with nice piano accom- 

paniment. Recommended. Oxford University Press. Score: $1.35; 

Parts: 25¢. 

Belwin 

A very easy orchestra book, usable also for strings and piano. 

Twelve tuneful numbers, grade 1-2. Score: $2.50, Piano: $1.50; 

parts: 75¢. 

Rubank 

Fifteen attractive ensemble numbers by noted composers from 

Rameau through Rimsky-Korzakoff. Usable as string quartet, 


string orchestra, violin ensemble or choir with 2, 3 


, or 4 parts. 
Optional piano. All parts within the first position. Full Score: 
$2.00; Piano: $1.25; Ist, 2nd, viola, cello, bass, optional 3rd 
and 4th violin: 60¢ each. 

WHISTLER-HUMMEL Pre-ENsemBiE Foro ror Strincs Rubank 
Thirty-eight well-known tunes, arranged in double staff for each 
instrument. Can be used for duo, trio or four-part harmony with 
or without piano accompaniment. Well edited large notes. Grade 
1-2. Full Score: $1.50; Piano: $1.00; Ist, 2nd violin, viola, cello, 
bass: 60¢ each. 

WHISTLER, Harvey S., and Herman A. HUMMEL 
ELEMENTARY SCALES AND BOWINGS FOR STRINGS Rubank 
A scale book for elementary string classes and string orchestras 
or individual instruction. Major scales up to three sharps and 
three flats are scored for violin, viola, cello and bass with full 
score. Broken chords, chromatic scales, and various bowings 
are provided in this well edited clean-cut book. Recommended. 
Price: 60¢; Piano: $1.00; Full Score: $1.50. 

WILLIAMS, Clifton SournwxEstTERN SUITE SW 
For string orchestra with optional percussion. This is an excel- 
lent number for elementary groups, a piece that will “sound” 
when played by beginners. The inclusion of Castanets, Wood 
Blocks or Tom-Tom is a good idea, and it gives life to the num- 
ber. Price Set “A” Symphonic: $4.50; Set “B”: $3.50. Piano- 
Conductor: $1.00. 

ZIMMERMAN, Ruth L. Pray a Sonc or AMERICA Presser 
Thirty-five favorite American songs in easy multi-purpose ar- 
rangement, playable by band, orchestra or string ensemble with 
piano. Violin (Parts A and B), Viola (Parts A and C), Cello, 
Bass (Parts A and D), Piano Conductor: $1.75; Parts: 85¢. 
Octavo size; no sharps, mostly in keys of C, F, Bb. 

ZIMMERMAN, Ruth L. Pray a Sonc or CHRISTMAS Presser 
Thirty-five Carols in easy arrangements, playable by small 
ensemble, orchestra, band, or solo. Each part contains a melody- 
harmony part. A good collection for Christmas time. Parts: 75¢; 
Piano-Conductor: $1.50. 


INTERMEDIATE STRING ENSEMBLE AND 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


BACH (Bantoock) SHEEP May SAreLy GRAZE Mills 
A very nice and well-known number; Third position range in 
violins. Approximate Grade 3-4. Score: $1.50; Parts: 30¢; Set: 
$2.75. 

BALES, Richard arr. Music or THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION SMP 
This suite of six dances makes an effective ten minute program 
piece. Intermediate difficulty. Nice print. Should be well received 
on high school programs. Score: $1.75; Parts: $1.85; Extra 
Parts: 40¢. 


BERGH, Harris Srrinc Posrrions SB 
This is a practical position method that contains a sensible bal- 
ance of technical, rhythmic, and melodious material. The four 
positions are introduced simultaneously in the various keys up 
to four sharps and flats. Price: Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass 
Parts: $1.50 each; Full Score: $2.50. 


BLOW, John (1649-1708) OvertrurE AND GrouNp IN D MInor 
This is an authentic composition that would serve as a fine pro- 
gram number to the better intermediate groups with its bright, 
festive sound. Optional oboe and bassoon parts. Recommended. 
Score: $1.75; Parts 45¢. 


BOSWELL, Robert My Love’s an Arsutus BAM 
Based on an Irish folk song, arranged for strings and piano. 
Third position range; Grade 3. 


BRAHMS, J. MeEtopy SB 
Transcribed by Paul O. Steg. A beautiful melody arranged for 
string orchestra with piano. The poetic melody is presented by 
the various sections in turn. Carefully edited. Intermediate. Full 
score. Price—Set: $2.00; Parts: 50¢. 


CAMERLOHER OrcHEstTRAL QUARTET Presto 
Set A: $4.50; Set B: $10.00. 
CAMERLOHER Turee FREISINGER SYMPHONIES Presto 


Delightfully fresh and charming writing by the 18th century 
Mannheim composer. Intermediate grade, easy to play and 
well sounding. Set A: $7.50; Set B: $17.50. 


CHASSMAN, Joachim Sature KrevurTzEer Rubank 
“The” famous Kreutzer study arranged freely for string orches- 
tra; also playable by string quartet of two violins and viola. 
Under two minutes Full score: 75¢; Piano: 50¢; Parts: 30¢; 
Set: $3.00. 


FINDLAY, Francis THe Junior StRiING CHOIR SB 
Twenty “Old Favorites,” tasteful selections, well edited. Score: 
$2.00; Parts: 60¢. 
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FUX, TELEMANN, GRAUPNER, BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, 

MOZART, BEETHOVEN  SrxTEEN MarcuHEs ,; Presto 
For string orchestra or smaller group. Optional third violin and 
piano. This is very good school music material, easy, mostly in 
first position. Set A (parts and full score): $5.00; Set B (19 
string parts): $10.00. 

GIBBS, C. Armstrong A SIMPLE SUITE A Oxford 
Gavotte, Pizzicato Study and Cheerful Dance and Fugato. A 
very nice work for string orchestra, grade 3-4. $2.45. 

GILLIS, Don ApoRATION AT EVENTIDE Mills 
A slow hymn-like number for string orchestra. Easy-intermediate. 
Full score. 

HANDEL, G. F. BourreE SB 


Transcribed for string orchestra by Paul O. Steg. A well-known 


number, third position range. Full score. Price—Set: $2.00; 
Parts: 50¢. 

HANDEL, G. F. OvertrurEs AND DANCES Presto 
Excellent intermediate string orchestra material taken from 


Alexander, Berenice operas and the oratorio Theodora. Fine 
print, authentic. Set A: $6.00; Set B: $13.00. 


HANDEL  Rrinatpo Surre Presto 
Five short numbers from the opera Rinaldo for strings and 
piano (optional). Fine edition, clear print. Third position range, 
moderately advanced. For string orchestra. Score and Parts: 
$5.00; Set B: $10.00. 


HANDEL Surre wirh Marci Presto 
Largo, Allegro, Non Presto, Allegro and March. In original form 
written for two violins and bass, also usable as piano trio or 
string orchestra without viola. Optional trumpet part for the 
March. Excellent school orchestra material, from second year 
on. Set of Score piano and three parts: $2.00. 


HERBAGE, Julian Tse Humours or Batu Mills 
Suite for String, Overture, Minuet, Bouree and Cotillon. Inter- 
mediate grade, attractive music. Score: $1.25; Parts: 30¢; Set: 


$2.50. 


HOLMES, Paul Turee ArcHaic DANCES SW 
Three brief dances in the olden style, but quite up to date in 
their appeal. Recommended. Intermediate. Price—Set A: $4.50; 
Set B: $3.50; Parts: 35¢. 


KEISER, Reinhard (1674-1939) JopELer 
Stage music from an opera. Six very short pieces that will 
sound well with an intermediate group. Optional third violin, 
and piano. Recommended. Set A and Score: $2.75; Set B and 
Score: $5.00; Parth: 25¢; Score (Piano): 75¢. 


KUHN, Wolfgang, arr. 

TwENTy-FivE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURY DANCE TUNES AND AIRS 
Belwin 

This is a delightful collection of short tunes by early comvposers, 

well edited and clearly printed in an attractive volume. Playable 

by string quartet or preferably by string orchestra; optional third 

violin part. Highly recommended. Score: $1.50; String Parts 

(Violin I, II, II, Viola, Cello, Bass): 75¢. 


LARCHET, John F. Two Traprrionat Irtsu Arrs Mills 
The Dirge of Ossian and Mac Ananty’s Reel. Intermediate dif- 
ficulty, approximately three minute duration each. D Minor and 
G Major keys. Piano Cond.: $1.25; Parts: 25¢; Set: $2.25. 


LEGRENZI, Giovanni, arr. Wesley Sontag 
Concerto BERNARDI SKID 
A brief concerto in the early style in one movement for two 
solo violins and strings with optional piano. Third position range, 
grade 3-4 difficulty. An effective, live number. Full score. Price: 
$3.75 complete. 


McKAY, George F. Sta Spray EV 
A suite for younger string ensembles, with three original and 
appealing tunes; Tugboat Annie, Song of the Ships and Ferry- 
boat Fun. Grade 2-3. Score: $1.00; Parts: 30¢. 


MOZART CanzonetTra SB 
Transcribed by Paul O. Steg. A nice number to develop phrasing 
and articulation or for performance. Price—Set: $2.50; Parts: 


50¢ 


MOZART Turee SauzBurc SyMPHONIES Presto 
These short original works for strings are highly recommended 
for young string groups. Not transcriptions, yet easy enough for 
the better junior high school groups (or above). Third position 
Shs Clear print. Full score. Price: Set A: $5.00; Set B: 


MOZART Twenty GERMAN DANCES Presto 
For two violins and cello (bass). Nice ensemble for string 
trio or string choir. Grade 3-4 Score and parts: $2.25; Parts: 40¢. 


POLDINI, ed., and H. NORDEN, arr. THE GoLDFINCH APS 
A short caprice for string orchestra. Intermediate grade, sp1c- 
cato bowing. Score and Parts: $1.00. 


PIERNE, Gabriel, arr. May Hinckley 
MarcH oF THE LitTLE LEAD SOLDIERS CF 
A nice humorous number for string orchestra, intermediate 
difficulty. Score: $1.00; Parts: 25¢; Piano: 75¢. 


PURCELL (Bridgewater) Atmrs FOR THE THEATRE Mills 
Six Airs and Dances, playable in first position. Grade 3-4. Score: 
$1.25; Parts: 25¢; Set: $2.25. 


PURCELL, Henry Wentnacutsmusic (Christmas Music) Presto 
Two nice movements, well edited and printed. Easy, first posi- 
tion range. Presto Music Service. Optional third violin Price 
Set A and Score: $3.00; Set B and Score: $6.50. 


PURCELL, Henry Tue Rivat Sisrers, OVERTURE Mills 
Arranged for string orchestra by Alan Bush. A lively and vig- 
orous number employing simple technics in the first position. 
Grade 2-3, difficulty. Complete: $1.75; Score: 50¢; Parts: 25¢. 


PURCELL Music From ABDELAZER Presto 
A nice suite of nine short pieces for string orchestra, with 
optional piano. Grade 3 difficulty. Price—Set A: Piano, full 
score, $3.00; Set B: $6.00. 


PURCELL SvuirE rrom ABDELAZER Presto 
Nine short Airs and Dances that can be played all or in part. 
For string orchestra with optional piano. Highly recommended; 
easy. Score, piano and six parts: $3.00; with 19 parts complete: 
$6.00. 


ROSSINI Dance anp CHorus SB 
Transcribed for string orchestra by Paul O. Steg. A lively and 
very effective number from “William Tell.” Lifted bows, good 
program number and articulation study. Intermediate. Full score. 
Carefully edited. Price—Set: $3.50; Parts: 50¢. 


STAMITZ, Johann (1715-1757) 
THREE MANNHEIMER SINFONIEN Presto 
In clean-cut pre-Haydn style; these not too difficult numbers 
will sound well with the better high school strings. Set A and 
Score: $5.00; Set B and Score: $11.00. / 


STEG, Paul O. Concertino PiccoLto Skid 
Styled after the baroque concerto grosso, this work has four 
movements: Overture, Repartee, Canon, and Intermezzo. The 
harmonic idiom more recent, although not “modern.” Inter- 
mediate grade. Optional parts for first position players. Complete: 
$12.00; Piano-Cond: $2.50; Parts: 85¢; Full Score: $3.00; Op- 
tional Parts: 65¢. 


TELEMANN OrcuHestraL SuITE IN G Presto 


Six easy movements, mostly in the first position. Set A: $6.00; 
Set B: $13.00. 


von HESSEN, Landgraf Ludwig Lirrie Surre iv A Major Presto 
Twelve short dances make up this charming suite for string 
orchestra written in the early Mannheim style. Optional third 
violin and piano. Score and Set A: $4.50; Set B: $9.00. , 

WEBER Presto SB 
Transcribed for string orchestra by Paul O. Steg. A lively and 
gay number from “Euryanthe”; effective, well edited. Third 
position range. Full score. Price—Set: $2.00; Parts: 50¢. 

WILLIAMS, Clifton CHoraLe SW 
A string orchestra number with fine sonorities. First position, 


grade 3. Price—Set A: $3.00; Set B: $2.00; Full Score: 75¢; 
Parts: 25¢, 


STRING ORCHESTRA WITH PIANO SOLO 


GIBBS, C. A. A SrweLe Concerto Oxford 
In three movements; strings in first position, appr. grade 3. — 


Piano solo appr. grade 6-7. Full Scor tai F : 
$2.75; Parts: 55¢. e (contains piano solo): 


HUMMEL, J. N. Stow Air anv Ronpo Oxford 
Attractive music in early Mozart style. Strings in first position. 
Appr. grade 3-4; Piano solo, appr. grade 5. Optional third 
violin. Full Score: $1.50; Piano Solo: $1.00; Parts: 25¢. 

JACOB, Gordon Concertino 


In three movements. Strings appr. grade 4-5, third position 
range. Solo piano appr. grade 7. Full scored piano solo: $2.75; 
Parts: 65¢ each. 


APPLEBAUM, Samuel and Sada 
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STRING ORCHESTRA WITH PIANO SOLO—(Continued) 


MOZART (Benoy) LarcHerro FRoM CoNCcERTO IN D Mayor, 


PIANO AND STRINGS Oxford 
A charming number, transposed to G Major, violin TIT available 
in lieu of viola. Strings in first position, appr. grade 3. Piano 
solo appr. grade 4. Full Score: $1.50; Parts: 25¢. (Oxford also 
Bee an edition with accompaniment for strings, winds, and 
piano. 


SUGAR, Rezso Ronpo BH 
String parts in first position, appr. grade 3; Solo part appr. 
grade 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PASHKUS, Theodore and Alice Younce Vioutnists Eprrions 
These volumes have three parts: 1. Music, well edited for violin 
and piano; 2. “Practice Guide” supplementary technical exer- 
cises; 3. Recording of high quality LP with the superb playing 
of “Jan Shermont,” a well-known concert artist in disguise. 
The records provide a final performance, and one for slow 
practicing with a subdued violin part, so that the student may 
tune in and play with the record. 

Of the numerous volumes, this reviewer found the following ones 
the most helpful: Series I. Vol. 1: Concerto No. 23—Viotti; Vol. 
2: Scene de Ballet, Op. 100—DeBeriot; Hejre Kati—Hubay; 
Cavatina—Raff; Vol. 3: Concertino by Accolay, Seitz, Op. 22 
and Ortmans, No. 1. 

Series II. Vol. 2,3 Concert studies; 8 arrangements of famous 
concert solos, simplified in the first position. Vol. 7: Hungarian 
Dance No. 2—Brahms; The Bee—Schubert. 

Vol. 10. Fifth Air Varie—Dancla; Madrigale—Simonetti. Price of 
each volume: $1.25; Price of each 10” LP recording: $1.49. 
Published by Remington Records, N.Y.C. Also available at Wm. 
Lewis & Son, 30 East Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


ARTHUR C. EDWARDS Srrinc ENSEMBLE METHOD FOR TEACH- 
ING EDUCATION 
This is an unusual and very attractive method written especially 
for grown-up students in college instrumental courses. The 
excellently printed and tastefully designed volume gives concise 
well-phrased instructions and full-scored material for mixed 
classes with piano accompaniment. The musical material takes up 
simplified fragments from the symphonic literature almost from 
the start and is quite valuable for this reason. There are no 
parts published, the players are to read from the score, a fact 
that should not detract from the method’s usefulness considering 
that it was designed for grown-up beginners and that the print 
is unusually clear and well designed. Congratulations are due 
to the author as well as to the publisher. This book is recom- 
mended as supplementary textbook for college string classes. 
Wm. C. Brown Co., Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. Price: $3.00. 


BIONDO, GC. A. SrarTING THE INSTRUMENTAL STRING PROGRAM 
This book deals primarily with grade school string problems, and 
it is a comprehensive work with pictorial illustration of playing 
positions, charts, testing plan, fingering diagrams, repertoire and 
bibliography. It is recommended to the college instrumental 
string classes. 208 pages. Gregorian Institute of America, Toledo 
2, Ohio. $4.50. 


EISENBERG, Maurice CELLO PLAyinc oF Topay 
The Strad, London: available through Wm. Lewis & Son, 30 E. 
Adams, Chicago, Illinois. $6.00. 


GREEN, Elizabeth A. H. OrcnestraL Bowne 
The second edition of this valuable book, revised, and enlarged, 
is highly recommended for instrumental music classes. It is the 
only book that deals in detail with this important subject from 
the point of view of the orchestra player or conductor. The book 
contains 107 pages with many musical illustrations. Ann Arbor 
Publishers. $2.25. 


WIrH THE ARTISTS 

Again we wish to bring to the attention of our members this 
valuable book of interviews with the foremost string players 
of our time. John Markert & Co., New York, N.Y. Price: $6.00. 
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MUSIC MINUS ONE 
A series of chamber music works recorded on LP for the lonely 
chamber music player, also recorded orchestra accompaniments 
for the Bruch, Mendelssohn, Sibelius, Bach, Handel violin 
concerti; Schumann, Cello concerto; Handel, two Violi Con- 
certi. The chamber music selections are too numerous to men- 
tion, and includes a good portion of the classic repertoire with 
any one part missing as desired. For complete price list and 
repertoire, write to: Classic Editions, 206 W. 80th Street, New 
York 24. 

LIST OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
Published by the National Federation of Music Clubs, available 
for the asking. American Music Center, Inc., 250 W. 57th 
Street, N.Y.C. 19) 


GROVER C. YAUS 127 OricinaL EXERCISES 
For Unison band or orchestra. Designed for teaching division 
of meaures, rhythms with warm up, tune up and scale exercises. 
Helpful for developing rhythmic feel in ensembles, orchestras, 
Belwin, Inc. Conductor: $2.00; Parts: 85¢. 


MARTIN, Pauline M. Tur Keyway Turory Book ror Srrincs 
A workbook for fingerboard theory that would greatly help to 
overcome music illiteracy. Recommended. For Violin, Viola, 
and Cello-Bass. Seraphic Press, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 


SMITH, Paul G. Musica Pec Boarp ‘ 
A scale-game with disposable sheets for scale-spelling. Will 
help students to learn scales, signatures. Band Box Music Shop, 


1504—15th St., Moline, Illinois. 


PERKINS, Norma L. Orcuestra WorKBOOK 
A workbook cleverly disguised with humorous drawings. Note 
recognition and note values stressed for violin and viola and 
bass clef players. C. Fischer. Price: 75¢. 


ROLLAND, Paul Basic PrincieLes oF VIOLIN PLAYING 
No. X of the M.E.N.C. String Instruction Series. Principles of 
violin playing are discussed on the elementary and more ad- 
vanced level. The various technical aspects of the left hand 
and bowing technic are discussed from the point of view of 
modern string pedagogy. Highly recommended. Available from 
M.E.N.C., 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. $1.50. 


TARTINI, Giuseppe, translated and edited by Sol Babitz 
TREATISE ON THE ORNAMENTS OF MusIC 
The first English translation of the famous source book on orna- 
ments was first published in MENC’s Journal of Research in 
Music Education. A must for libraries and students of baroque 
music. Reprints are distributed by C. Fischer, Inc., Cooper 
Square, N.Y.C. Price: $1.50. 


WADLER, Irving and Elizabeth WEBB Fun ror FImDpLers 
A book of Theory papers for young violinists. Mlustrated, play- 
ful. Boston Music Co. Price: 75¢. 
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Violin Making and the Ha2é Violin... 


Methods employed by the Master Italian Violin makers 
are no longer secret. Although outward appearances vary 
according to individual concepts, the construction of the 
vital parts of the instrument are fundamentally the same. 
Stradivarius made his instruments from selected wood 
matured by natural aging. He based their construction on 
philosophical principles formulated from a careful study 
of the laws of nature. 


Processed Instruments 


Since the days of the Italian Master innumerable exper- 
iments attempting to simplify the essential factors neces- 
sary for the production of beautiful string tone have been 
conducted. These innovations have included boiling, bak- 
ing (Vuillaume), dipping in bee’s wax (Moeckel), stewing, 
steaming, plasticizing, dipping in modern chemical solu- 
tions, and electronic sounding of the wood. These experi- 
ments, however, have proved to be of no consequence 
because these “processed instruments” have consistently 
been inferior to those of traditional production. 


Roth Wood and Varnish 


Roth instruments are individually made from the finest 
quality European wood, matured in the traditional Cremo- 
nise way and built with the same principles employed by 
Stradivarius. The exterior is protected and the natural 
lights in the wood brought out by many coats of soft oil 
varnish. Although the exact formula cannot be divulged, 


this varnish is in principle and effect the same as that used 


by the Master Italian Makers. 


Experienced Craftsmen 


All Roth string instruments are made in Europe by 
expert craftsmen who cherish tradition and generations 


» 1729 Superlor Avenue 


s 
of experience in the art of fine instrument making. Further, 
they are readjusted in this country to provide for climatic 
changes and to assure delivery of the instruments in 
perfect playing condition. Even the lowest priced Roth 
instruments meet and exceed the exacting standards set 
up by the Music Educators National Conference and The 
American String Teachers Association. Roth instruments 
are priced in proportion to the time expended in their 
making and the materials used. 


Factors to consider: 


More and more, leading educators are recommending 
and schools are standardizing on Roth instruments be- 
cause they are: 


1. Made from select European maple and spruce, 

2. Matured by natural aging, 

3. Constructed on traditional Cremonise principles, 

4. Built by the finest craftsmen, 

5. Finished with a durable, soft, gum, oil varnish, 

6. Adjusted and aligned for utmost playing satisfaction, 
7. Meet MENC and ASTA exacting standards, 

8. Equipped with quality accessories, 

9. “Quality instruments” priced in proportion to their 


actual cost and value. 


Write for information on our educational film strip,“ Violin 
Making in Europe and Violin Adjusting in the U.S.A.” 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


